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Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS 
—FOUNDATION. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the is goenpeeann d of dictating a course for others, I feel it &@ 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by eee and example, everything in the shape © 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand I sha 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common ag of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping. but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people recceang Soe you have been enabled to contribute 

our mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
ave your reward. Nothing is patented in tie shape of hives or implements, that we advertise. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purpose, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175% by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both ; Fg can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will yr te pay you best to give your customers an article as good 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class cf unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary, If 
mee ot ort are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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THIS 26th day « of Nov., 1877, v we hav e 2513 “‘subecri- 
bers. Now comes the tumble, for next month we 
must commence almost at the foot of the ladder, and 
slowly climb up again. All right, we are getting our 
“climbers” in “rig” as fast as we can, and—confi- 
dentially—that dollar you are thinking of sending us 
will help ag crorrntortnit 8 

eT OOS ETP 

A good sized. colony of bees that were taken from 
the woods in Sept., destitute of honey, were fed up 
to good condition on common brown sugar It re- 
quired just 35 Ibs., but considerable of it was con- 
sumed in comb-building, and brood rearing. The 
colony seems so bright and healthy in a chaff hive, 
that we have given them an imported queeen to care 
for. 

ee 00 Ge 
TEASEL BLOSSOMS. 


Teasel blossoms at the same time bass-wood does, 
which makes it difficult to tell just what part of our | 
honey was Teasel ; probably 14. The honey is very | 
white, whitest of anything ‘in the honey line. You 
will see that a portion (see page 335) was taken from 
the N. Y., times, and Thurber and Co. was the origin- 
ator of it. If you wish I will ore: the mode of Teasel 








culture in GLEANINGS. 3. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 16th, ’77. 


The above was received in answer to an inquiry. 
Please tell us about cultivating and marketing the | 
crop, by all neans, friend D., 

—i> 00: -a————- 

AS you were recently out on a bee hunt r rend you 
the following; A good way to citeh absconding 
swarms is to place several box hives, or better still, | 
log gums, in the woods round about your apiary. Bees 
in hunting for a new home are sure to find them and | 
appropriate them, if they succeed in getting away. 

We have seen this tried, and it was a success; evenif 
your Own bees do not get away, there are ylenty of 


| crated MONTHLY; 


lawn, N., 
halt-a.gr uines 


10 frames and 6 honey boxes or two story hives of 
20 or 21 frames. Price 80c to $1.50 each according to 
quantity and quality. 
Address RR. R. MURPHY, 
Garden Plain, or Fulton, Whiteside Co., Tl. 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 


April, May and Jume..............00 12 franes in gold. 
URI GUE BD MUMNOE Ss, be. koi yo dsinde's cess Nie sia 
es MI IOR SS csv cesan sec g sak tars Cia ce 


No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The value 
of a franc is 18% cents, gold.—Ed.] 

D. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 


GLASS HONEY JARS. 


12-2 








1 th. Round Honey Jars, Corks included, per gToss.. ¥ 00 
Bm,...~ eve 7 25 
HONEY TUMBLERS. 

NO COVER. 

44 Pint, plain or ribbed..........-.+0+-e++ 

6 dozen ina package’ Packing boxes.. 

3g Pint, plain or ribbed ....-..--eeeseeeseeeeeseece 

6 dozen in a package. Packing VOROE Sse civscsiee 45 each. 
HONEY it | (MBLERS. 

1G PiNt...scecccceccceccseccesessscecereces cosees 500 GON 

6 dozen ina package. Packing boxes.......- 00+ 40 each. 

Hh PING ccc ccecenecesceeccnccracsccesccoecconces 75 doz. 

6 dozen in a package. Packing EE ETE 45 each. 


Also, Window Glass, Lamp Chimneys and glassware of 
sll kinds, for sale by B. L. FAHNESTOCK, late B. L. 
ae Fortune Co., 76 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
10-12 





ARNES’ FOOT POWER MaA- 
CHINERY. 

different machines with which 

| Builders, Cabinet Makers, Wagon 

1 Makers, and Jobbers in miscella- 

4 neous work “an compete as to QUALI- 

TY and Price with steam power man- 

ufacturing ; also Amateurs’ supplies, 

saw blades, fancy woods and cesigns. 

Say where you read this and send for 
catalogue and prices. 

W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
6tfd Roekford, Winnebago Co., Ti. 















THE 
British Bee Journal, 


Is a large, beauti pouty printed, and profusely illus- 
siear type and fine heavy paper. 
itis conducted by °C oH ARLES NASH ABBOTT, Fair- 
London, England. Aunual subscription, 


Ve will 


e a it with GLEANINGS and pay all postage 
for $2.50. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE AL- 
PHABL'TICALLY AKKRANGED. 

For descriptions of the various articles see our Eleventh 
Edition Circular and price list found in Dee. No., Vol. V., 
or mailed on application. 

For directions ow to make all these various articles 
and implements, see A B C of Bee Cultwe. 

This price list to be taken in place of those of former 
date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand col- 
uran of figures; the figures giving the smount of postage 
required. 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz,, and nothing can be sent tor less than lc, 


Basswocd trees for peeating, fer prices see Oct. No. 

Bees per colony, trom #7 to $16, tor particuiais see 
price list. 
¥ | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions.. 

Binder, Emetson’s, for GLYANINGS 
Balances, spring, for susper.ded hive (60 ibs) 
i0 | Biccks, iren, for metal cornered frame making.... 
One of the above is given free with every 100 frames, or 
10.0 corners. 
| Barrels for honey, $2,50; waxed and painted....$3,50 
buzz-saw, foot-power,- complete ; circular with cuts free 
ona yplieation. Two saws and two gauges included. $35 (0 
0 | Buzz-saws. extra, 6 in. 1,50; 7 in. 1.75; 8 inch.. 2 00 
60 | Buzz saw mandrel and boxes complete for 6 inch 
saws. No saws included.......ccsscscesecccccees 5 
; The same for 7 and 8 inch saws (not mailable).. 8 00 
10 | Burlap for covering bees; 40 1n. wide, per ya 
| Climbers for Kee Hunting. 
; Comb Foundation Machines complete... -$80 to 100 0 
; Comb basket made of tin, holds 5 frames, has 
| hinged cover and pair of handles 
60 | Chaff cushions for wintering... 
Half price without the chaff, and postage ve. 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards 
20 | Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, per ‘b- 
** Eight lb: slab, in L. frame........ 
= Cerners, metal. per hundred.. 
rs, top only..... desccese 
3 6 “bottom, per hundred.. 

On 1,000 or more a discount of 10 per cent. will be made, 
and on 10,000 25 per cent. The latter will be given to 
those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

| Corners. Machinery complete f(r muking......250 * 
i Clasps for transferrmg, package of 100 
Cards, queen rexistering, r doz. 6c, per 100... 
Cages, wood and wire clot 1, provisioned, see p. 214 
per Ovannies 
Larger size double above prices 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard...e...-+ 
12 | Duck, for feeding,and covelng the frames— bees 
co not Liiei ii— per yd. (29 inches wide) 
Extraciors, according to size of frame £7 50 to 10 00 
* inside and gearing.including honeygate 5 00 
‘“* Hoops to go arcund the top (per dcz. $5.) 56 
"eeder, Simplicity. (see page 259) 1 pint........- 
eeders, 1.q’t, tin, pepy er box style.......- er 10 
he seme, 6 qis, 10 be used in upper story.. 
‘Yo mes W ith Metal Corners. 
* Sample Rabbet and Clas Broce 
ies for small cireular saws, new and valuable 
** per doz. by Express 
eee anized iron wire for grapevine trellises 
per ib. (about 100 feet)....0...0- 
ae ws 7 es sland lI, each ibe. ‘Vol 1V 
“Vol. ILI, seeond- handed 
% first five volumes neatly bound..... 
“ ss unbound....-+-..+ 
50 | Gearing for ‘Eitractes with supporting arm.. 
25 | Gates ior Extractors tinned for soldering... 

Hives trom 5ve to $6,253; tor a see price li 

0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Api nc! beam 
| Lamp, Nursery for hatchingqueen cellsas built 5 00 
0 La: vae, for queen rearing, from June to Sept. 25 

Labels for. honey. from 25 to 5Cc per 100; for par- 
ticulars, see price list. 

15 | Microscope, Compound, in apne aged box... 300 
0 Prepared yo vo for above, suc bees’ 
ng. sting, eye, foot, etc., each.. 

o| Medley of Bee- Sy eo Photo’s, (150 Photo’s) 1 oo 

0 | Magnilying Glass, Pocket..... 50 

9 a Double lens, brass, on3 feet 100 
7| Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cushions 

| per yard, pretty siout, but not good asduck. 10 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee Hunting ..........--00. 5 00 

| Parafine, for waxing barrels, per pound.... 20 
0 | Photo. of House Apiary and Improvements.. 25 
9 | Queens, 5€e to $6.00. - See price list in Oct. No. 

2 | Rabbets, Metal per foot.......... 02 
6 | Section boxes, faney, hearts, stars, crosses, "ete. each 5 


“ “ 


eee 


bo 


ON 
eeeeee se 28 SSsne 





Section Honey Box, asample with evip of idn. and 
printed instructions, 5c. postage yi, 

Section voxes in the flat by tbe ‘quantity, £950 per 
thousand and upwards, according to r1ze; tor partic- 
ulars, see price list. 

5 | Sheets of duck to keep the Lees from sciling 
or eating the cushions 
Shipping Cases jor 48 secticn thames cf honey: 
Salicylic acid, for foul brcod, Per (Zee. 
Scissors, for ¢ lipping queen’s wipgs 
Seed, Alsike Clover, racsed near us, per Ib. 
* ‘Summer Rape. Sow in June ard July. ° 
* Chinese Mustard, per oz 

* Mignc agent 2: Ib. (20¢. per OZ.) ....0- 1 

* Meliilot. or Sweet Clover, per lb 
Silver Hull Buckwheat (peck i <a 75c) 
Sim} scn Honey Plant, per pkg. (oz. 50c) 

Smoker, Quinby’s (tu Canada l5c extra). 
r Doolittle’s 2 
“ Bingham’s .. $) 40, 1 £0,117 
25 vhs OUR own, see illustration in Sept. No 
Bt ROGER, GOIEHTIZER «<p ec'scccesteceveeses e 
5 PS ORINUETD bas ccndéccsdestacncoecveusarenee 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Lrurrels net, wanes 
0| The same, all of tarleian (almost as good).. 
| Wax Exty actor 
| Cepper bottcmed boiler tor above 
b | Ww ire Cloth, tor Extractors, tinned, per sq. It. 
2] Quecn Cages 

" Abae eis tinned. and methesare 5 and Isto the inch: 

3 | Painted wire cloth, 14 mesh to the inch, per 
POURTC 1006.2... os cccccacesesccccccccvcescessciens 7 

All goods delivered on voy the cars here at wee 

named. I. ROOT, Medina, O ‘ 


CLUBBING List. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 

With The a Bee Journal ($2.00)........ $2.50 
The Bee Keeper’s Magazine (L. 50) 2occcee 00200 
Both The above Bee Journals cf Amer ica 4,00 
British Bee Journal ($2,00) 2,5 








0906060800 
All Three...... CuMGA cad necedbe eee deleeeReouNe 5,50 
American Agricultur ist = OOke on. cess 0000 
Prairie Farmer $2.15 vkaued ee 
Rural New Yorker 2. waged 3, - 
Scientific American (GEO). on ceed gese's 

Fruit Recorder and Cottage Pr natohoes ($1. 00) ‘Va 

[Above rates ine tude all Postage.) 


You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 


are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not said— 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have last 
month’s gournal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comer 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANIXGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ac- 
cording to i For table of Sf a of Binders for 

Periodical, see Oct. “se 2. Send in your 
ers. 1 ROOT, Medina, O. 


ITALIAN BEES, 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies and 
nucleus colonies; bee-keeper’s supplies of all kinds, 
— bred a 3 the season. Send for catalogue. 

R. J BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


DAVENPORT Egat MANUFACTURING Ct, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPE OF SR ror DOUBLE RE- 
FINED GRAPE AND M vege CRYS- 
TAL GLUCOSE SY RUP 


Superior Double Refined one Sugar for feeding bees, 
at 33¢c per lb. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4c in boxes of 50 
or 100 lbs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5c per Ib., by the 
barrel. Samples of the Grape sugar will be sent ’ prepaid, 
by Express, on receipt of 10 cents. 
LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t., 

Davenport, Towa. 
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TABLE OF PREDITIUMS. Number 
22 of Sub- 
The first column is for those only, @ =| scribers 
who send 5 or more names. SB! yequired 
$$} at or 
Names of Premium Articles. AS at 
™ | 75e.{ 1.00 
Any of them sent post-paid on rec'pt of price. j\—— | — 
1—A B Cof Bee Culture, Part First..... +25) 5 | 2 
3— Lith: graph of Amary, Implements, cic. 25) 5 2 
3—Photograph of House Apiary........+. 25) 2 
4—"That Present,” Novice and Blue dyes | 5 | 4 
5— Emerson's Binder for GLUANINGS, | | 
will hold 3° Volumes......0..+-..5| 6 | 3 
6— , “id better quality...... saseues 60) Pm 
7—Pocket Magnifying Biases ahs Sara a haa 6) 7 | 3 
8—First or second Volume of GUsANINGS..75) | 4 
9—Best quality Emersoun’s Binder for | 
GLUANINGS. .c.cccccccccceses 75; 8 4 
10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass fe ‘ot 1,00; 9 | 4 
+ iy 10t0 Medley, Be e- Keepers of Americal,00; 9 4 
—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS.+1,50) 10 | 6 
13-4 real Compound Microscope, beauti- | 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- | 
ments in a Mahogany Bow....+.+-++ 20-3 15) 20 | 8 
1i—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting..--.+- 35.00} 25 | 10 





BOOXS for BEE-XEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of thes? books will be forwarded by mail, post- 


paid, on receipt of price. 


In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable to 
disappointment if we m ake a gobo” wiihout seeins 


the article. Admitting th: it the hoekscller 
the books he offers, ¢ 
to he expected he would hx 
f-ults, as well as gocd things about» 
desire that those who favor 


not be disappcinted, ¢ 


DOCK, 


could read all 
-s be has them for sale it were hardly 
the one to mention all the 
i very much 
me with :heir patronage, shall 
end therefore, lam gving to try to 


prevent it sy mentioning all the faults so fur as I ean, 


that the purchaser may know what he is citing. 
following list, 
*, these I especially approve * *; tho: 


In the 
books that 1 approve I have marked with a 
» that are not up 


to times t; books that contain but little matter for the 
price, large type and much space between the lines }; 


foreign §. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BRE-KEEPRES. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First**.........- ° 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey T+ oy, esas 
Quintby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t.....- 
Bee- keeper's Text wil eee cose 





Sion ul a ~ 
ag T heor ith chvewhet vacates 
w i Made 280 2 2 Year with my ies a Pee 
Art ae Saw- filins* Sage beenbeunsesoasnes 
Lumberman’s Hard Bool . 
Fuller’s Grape Culturis: in cstigcheswies 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


Ten Acres Enough** 
Five Acres too Muchi**....ccscccceccece ened 
Tim Bunker Papers*..--++ees.eeeeeee kennacons 
An Eee Farm, Stoddard™........cccocccccsepescocss 
Se COE FER, BRON ici cocacocctcsccceses isebes 
Window Gardening..... 
Purdy’s Small Fruit instructor* 
How to Use the Microse: pe...... 
Play end Prefit in my Garden*...... 
“Our Dizestion.” by Dio Lewis** 
Cb Gas? oa dns chcckssezagens o dsuaceoescae 
Potatce Pests, by Prof. Riley **........see0+ pee 
Practical Floriculture® Knench Ghee teesccoueweh paccade 


eeeeee 













Mine for PeOR yl c.ccccccecscvcccecvcvacevs 
Strawherry Culturist, Fuller*.. 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.. 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 
How to Build Hot-Houses, Leuchar$......... pac enen 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely........ oo 
Injuri us Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**.....+sseeeee0- ‘ 
ow to make Candy**.......ccesceceeereecceeeeeee 
Scroll sawinz, Sorrento and Inlaid work *f.. 
Moody's Best Thoughts and Discourses 
Moody and Sankey’ s Gospel Hymns, words only.... 
words and music, paper 
-y boards 











“ “ 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
IN GOOD REPUTE. 


Broom Corn and Brooms..........paper 50....cloth 


— 
o 
— 


1 
1 
1 50 
1 
1 
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Cider Maker’s Manual. Buist........c.ccesecseseees 
American Pomology, Warder.......++.++- 

Canary BIPOBs ccccnsscccsscnsevecs + <paper 50. 2 ieloth 
Farmer’s Barn Book. Vipatbvevacseacdaceseoecserses 
Pear Culture, Fields..........+++.- pkibivccesaukee* : 
American Bird Fancier.......++++++00+ yikesbecbas 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. ipikeedahdn devine 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier......-..--+.+- 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures.. ° 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book..... 
Burr’s Vegetables of America.........+ 





Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic Animals... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornxmental AIGRARNS.+s00462- 
Dana’s Muck Manual.....-- idveedad knees 600800" ewe 
Darwin’s Variations of Anienis and Plants, 2 vols.. 
CSUR, BOG, ONG WAALS... cccuccsecessapenteecossas oa 
REGEYES OR CO Fails sacdsrecascceshackcniadinkede new 
How io Geta fin and Where to Find iihacaksaa 
Suavar to Ties Cie Se kos cop <ocencdrn sshayenuas etwe 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy... sannibe see 
Johnsou’s How Crops Feed se base 2 heccccseccssccrece 
Johnson’s How Crops DANE. oss anccacuases soi Be 
Klipparts Wheat Plant........... ceeaRen eoaaenameon 


Leavitt’s Facts About Pent.......-+csecccccceccsees 
—_ nee, oh ~ YounsHassskeyr's Fe Friend...... 

ummer’s Carpenters a:d eoccccce 
Skiliful Remeuiie..” one Mednsoscnsi — 
American Fruit Oulturist, Thomas.........ssseeess 
Cranberry Culture, White..........ccccccccce caeuee 
A Simple Flower Garden, Becnerd. bevansecenne vane 
Farming by Inches, Barnard..........seeeeee 


Se ereeereeereeeteeere 





Gardening for Money 7 

My Ten Rod Farm “ " 
Strawberry Garden at "A Story benvedtsecss 
Carpentry Made Bary, Bell... ..ccscsocccescvesccese 
Fur, Fin, and Feather..... Scekesddbakssed Seebaaben 
Fis h Culture. SURNOMK hdc ccnnc nip hstscssweuseant ween 
How Plants Grow, Gray....... PTA T SS Oe ONE 


M: unual of Botany and Lessons, Gray. ee eceweeeenes 
Schcol and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale 
My Farm of Edgewood....... 






American Angler, Norris....cccccccccceccs eisikee anes 
Rhocodendrons, _ DS eR te 8 ine aobeuh 
Landscape Gardening, Downing........ dewckssoseen 
ee Aas ia are 
Sorgho, or the Northern Sugar thee b t. Hedges eeeeee 


My Vineyard ab. TMkOview.cscccecccccccecucceccenss 
Shooting on the Wing.... 





FOO m meee eeeeeeeeeeeseees 


American Wheat Cu!turis:, T0dd....ccccoccccoceees 
Cotton Planters’ Manual, ‘iurner.......scscscscsees 
Practical Butter Book, Wil!ard......cccscccsccccess 
POR Oe SR o ios cosnbcbe'edeercuvexwensaone 


Youatt on Sheep............- 
Garden Vegetables, burr... 






Fruits and Fruit Trees of Americo, “Downing ey ae 
Complete Works on Chemisiry, Leibig.......... skas 
Gardening for Ladies, Loudc1).....0..sseceeccsceccs 
MlUOy ORL ENO MEM ca chins xs0shed.chncadoanatouce wee 
Flax Culture (seven prize ess:i; soy practical zrowers) 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s........cccseoes 







How To Paint, Gardner.... 
Gregory On Cabbages. eee PQ} oe 
Gregory On Squashes. o+ «pa PCTeveeeeees 
Gveamey On Onions.... 


Insects Injurious ‘io $4 00.. 


cook lain, 

With colored plates, £6 50....... 
Gardening For sbuepanssaiog Henderson wings giind asvetes 
Hop Culture..... spadep ea svanehsline ss pwhsete Rew 


eves: viion 







Cotta n Culture, weg sane +. 
Manual Of Fiax Culture and Manu: 
Parsons On The Rose..+..+.-ssesceeeeees 

Potatoe Culture, (prize essay)....pijeMeesscoeseees 
Money In ‘The Garden, Quinn..... 
Pear Culture For Profit, ODN iss cc sceedessaee 
Manual On The Culture Of Small Fruits, E. P. Roe 
Farm Implements And Machinery, Thomas........ 
Earth Closets, How To Make Them, Warring 
Gardening For The South...... weakens 
Cranberry Culture........- 
Practical Poultry Kee per, Ww nght.. 
Peat And Its Uses......0.se0s- 
Hedges And Evergreens, “WwW arder. Ki rngedabsréensyne 
Sorghum And Its Products........+00++ sans 
Taxidermist’s Manual... 
Practical Trout Culture. 
Farming For Boys....... 







oeteeee fee eeeeereee 





Silk Grower’s Guide........++0++ i vewadbeuieen seats 
Painter, Guilder and V AMMISHET sos esee4e ees ivaeied 
Mushroom Culture........+ b cadeehben Cenewnbesegs 
The Farmer’s Receipt Book.. apeere nn hae SRR DHOR KES 
The Model Potatoe..........eeee- eka pies 6 coh ene 
Apple Culturist, Todd......... edondeveepupepeeves Pi 


Youman’s Household Science.. 
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ALSO SOME VALUABLE HINTS TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


7p WERE is a timbered ridge 5 miles from my house 
7 called the Postoak ridge, and on it a place about 
=) 4 miles square, very thickly covered with grape 
vines and green briers called the Postoak Ruffs. I 
was in this place last spring getting timbers, and 
while cutting down Sour Oaks I noticed honey bees 
on the chips and stumns. As the place is very un- 
healthy, no one lives within 5 miles of the snot. Next 
dav [took my hunting pan, well baited, with me. 1 
didn’t get any timbers that day; my pan was covered 
with bees in 30 minutes and I found three bee trees 
that day, bat Ihave been so busy I have never had 
time to itnke a general bee hunt. [have only hunted 
alittle going in and out atter wood. I found 8 bee 
trees and I have several! more lines to hunt after. as 
soon asI[ get tine. The bees all go in at the ground 
or so close to it that I need no climbers to hunt here. 
I think Iean find as many wild bees as I want, for I 
am called a good hand at the business. 


MY METHOD OF HUNTING BEES. 


I make a wooden pan withalong handle, entting 
two or three guilies in the body of the pan sufficient 
to hold corn cobs from being easily rolled out. On 
these corn cobs [I pour my bait; the cobs have little 
cells that hold it from spreading or running off if my 
pan should happen to turn at any timea little to 
one side, and the bees can quickly and easily load 
themselves. When they find the bait, I let them come 
and go a few times until they take straight line 
homeward. If there is undergrowth in the way I get 
a good course, trim out my way, and then while there 
are bees loading themselves on the pan, I carefully 
take hold the handle and walk on the line till I see 
one commence wiping his mouth to start home; then 
I stop and watch him very closely, set my pan down 
and let them gather again. When they get to pitch- 
ing off home on a straight line I walk again, and con- 
tinue in this manner until I pass the tree and they 
turn back; then I find the tree without much hunt- 
ing. Sometimes I cross line them but only when the 
tree is hard to find. I have never failed in finding 
them when I got a good line. 


BEES LYING OUT, IDLE ON THE HIVES. 


Ihave often been vexed at my bees hanging idly 
out-doors in the midst of a good honey season with 
plenty of room in the hive. One day I ‘studied out a 
plan” to make them work. I took a qnart of strained 
honey, mixed it with a little water, and poured honey 
all over every bunch of bees that was lying out. They 
at once began to sip and clean themselves off and as 
soon as they would get full they would go up and 
empty, and return for more. They would soon clean 
themselves off and tear round as though mad at find- 
ing no more Loney there. They have the “lazy” 
“knocked off” and nearly every time they will fly off 
to the forest after more stores. 


HIVING BEES ; A NEW “BEE BOB.” 


Friends, you that are keeping bees in the old-fash- 
foned way, if you want no trouble in hiving your bees, 
go to the woods and hunt a knot that resembles a 
swarm of bees settled, and stick it up 6 or 8 feet high 
in tront of your hives. Nine times out of ten, they 
will settle on it, and you can take them anywhere you 
please. Place your hive where you want it to stay, 





shake your bees off in front of it, and you are done. 
I have never had aswarm leave me when I was at 
home. If I see they are determine? to emigrate, I Set- 
tle them and wet them good, so they can’t fly, shake 
them onacloth, on the ground oratable. and stir 
them about till I find the queen, clip her wing, and I 
have them “tied.” After you put anew swarm ina 
hive, if you will watch closely, you can tell when they 
have a notion of leaving by their stillness between the 
hours of 9 o’clock A.M.and4 P.M. About 30 min- 
utes before they intend starting they will be very 
quiet, scarcely any stirring; if few are coming in and 
none going out, you may look out, but if they are 
coming out as well as going in, they are all right. If 
Ihad space I conld tella “heap” more, but 1 don’t 
suppose it would be of any use to avv one. 


E. J. ATCHLEY. 
Lancaster, Texas, Oct. 19th, 1878. 


Many thanks, friend A. Your remarks about 
clipping queen’s need a little qualification. It 
will do very well for first swarms, but if you 
clip the wings of the queen of any after swarm, 
it will make you much more trouble than it 
would to clip her head off. Your idea for ma- 
king lazy bees go to work, and your “ bee bob,” 
I am inclined to think quite favorably of. 


ee 
ITALIANS; THEIR MARKINGS. 


f J HERE i3 something about the marking of bees, 
“i” that I do not understand. One of the * Blood” 

=—#} queens that I got of you. produces bees. the 
greater part of which are beantifully marked, light 
colored, and three banded, while a few, (very few) 
are the blackest bees [Lever saw. Old fashioned black 
hees can’t begin to shine vith them, for they look as 
though they were polished. Now what kind of a 
drone did she meet ? 

In the spring of °76. [had aswarm of blacks, the 
queen of which becaine drone laying. Al) their brood 
was drone brood, and there was lots of it. I thought 
those small drones might fertilize a queen. This was 
in April, and I don’t think there were any other 
drones in this part of Canada, certainly there were no 
Italians. Well, [killed the black queen, and gave her 
bees a frame containing brood in all stages, from the 
only pure Italian swarm Thad. Ina little over two 
weeks, they had a fine light colored laying queen. 
They did not get werk at all, and strange to say, when 
those young bees hatched, they were all beautifully 
marked Italians; they were not light colored, for they 
were of the world renowned imported stock, but every 
bee showed the three bands distinctly. I have them 
yet—a very strong swarm, snugly packed in chaff. 

I have one swarm of hybrics, of which one-half are 
black, and the other half all three banded, while an- 
other swarm containing a queen. full sister to this 
last, are nearly a'l two banded with no black bees at 
all. Should a queen reared from a pure mother pro- 
duce any black bees? My drones are all pure. Young 
queens that were reare’! this summer, and mated im- 
purely, produce bees different from those of last sum- 
mer, and so I am perplexed. 

Since my !o3s in the spring of ’75, Ihave irecreased 
slowly. I lost three last winter by trying different 
plans of wintering. I had but six left—four pure Ital- 
ians and two hybrids—which I increased to 20. I sold 
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! 
five, extracted 300 lbs. of honey, leaving the bees more | 
than they will need, and sold 12 queens. | 

Vaelae OF INCTORSS 0..0sccccnccccscacceveccoccces GAO OO 
300 Ibs. honey..... sess benshay- ahiedponevnesecvas SOLO 
SR OOS cciven's ooa0:00bocnvekndedesesctensiectds: 30.00 


Total profit from 6 swarms...........-sees00-- $122 00 


Labor. nothing, for it was only rest from my farm 
work. Bees all packed in chaff where they will re- 
main the year round, 

Friend Anson Minor had 14 swarms left, after losing | 
l or 2and selling as many, which increased naturally 
to 34 though he Jost 12 or 15 swarms which went to | 
the woods, and he has extracted near|v half a ton of 
honey. ILA MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Ontario, Canada, Nov. 5th, 1877. 

In rearing young queens frematested mother, we 
Frometimes find, on the same comb, young queens of 
different colors; some being very yellow, and exact 
duplicates of the mother. others very brown, nearly 
as dark as the common black ygueen. Is this peculiar- 
ity indicative of impurity on the motber’s side? Will 
the progeny of one of those dark queens, be as bright 
as those of the yvellow queen. suppesing they both 
mate with Italian drones? Again. how would the 
progeny of each compare with the others, should they 
have mated with the black drones ? 

lam onlv a novice in bee culture, and, so far, have 
found it a pleasant, instructive and entertaining rural 
pursnit. Iocan not speak in terms of tco high com- 
mendation, of the extiactor, knife and smoker you 
sent me; they work splendidly. Next to my wife und 
little ones, my little apiary is the most attractive fea- 
ture of my home; my vines and fruit trees interest me 
in their turn, but for a never tiring and real pleasure, 
{ turn to my bees. 

If your theory is correct in regard to drones being 
pure trom ap Italian queen that has mated witha 
black drone, there is no reason why every one who 
has bees in movable fremes, should not be able, with 
one pure queen, to purely Italianize ail his bees. The 
dollar queen business is certainly a blessing to the 
hee-keeping wor'td; I have bought quite a number 
this season. mostly trom W. P. Henderson, of Mur- 
jreesboro, Tenn. Their progeny are now out, and 
thev are beautiful; they seemed to be as well marked, 
us those ircm mv tested queens. 

I commenced this season with 8 colonies of Italians | 
and 6 blacks; I now have 24 colonies, 16 Italians and 
® hv brids, ali in good shape, and I expect next season, 
with the he)p of GLEANINGS, to make the honey fly. 

J.R. PARK. 


Lavergne, Tenn., Aug. 15th, 1877. 

Our imported queens very seldom produce | 
queens thatare uniformly marked ; and as we | 
find variation in color, almost all through 
both the anima! and vegetable kingdoms, I do 
not think we can make that alone, much of a 
criterion. The general rule, laid down by 
Langstroth and others, is to judge by the 
markings of workers, and pay little or no at- 
tention to the cclor of either queens or drones. 
Dark colored queens reared from pure mothers, 


frequently produce the very finest marked | 
workers. We find queens, a great part of the | 


queen progeny of which, is light and uniform 
in color, but I have never had one that did not 
give some dark queens in cool fall weather. 


> © O° a 
MOVABLE ROOFS FOR HIVES. 

gt J HEY are made f1cm cypress shingles 2 feet long, 
“a or “shakes” es they are here called, rived thia 
= ond shaved at one end, for which I pay 25 cts. | 
per 100 pieces. Placing these side by side, without 
lapping, upon the bench, with the lower ends in line, 
naii the thin ends toa strip 3 feet long and about 1¥ 
incbes square. This is the “ridge pole.” Another 
light strip, say %;x X% inches, is nailed to the under side 
ot the shingles, sbout 6 inches trom their lower end. 
Nails that can be clinchee, shou'd be used for the light 
strips. This makes one side of the roof; let it hang 
down beside the bench, with the ridge pole resting on 
the edge ot the bench, while arow of shingles, like 
the first, is nailed on at right angles to the other, and 
the lower ends secured by a strip %x4 as before. 
This makes a roof 3 feet long, with sides of 2 feet each. | 
To retain them in this shape, a light strip is nailed to | 


the edgrs of the chirgies at cach end of the roof, 
about 44 the distance below the peak. Made in this 
way. they are inexpensive. very light to handle, and 
make the lst possible shade, leaving the air to cir- 


| culate freely over and all about the hive. 


Ihad 65 of them in use last season, and had no 
combs melt down, no clustering out, end my colonics 


| averaged me over 100 Ils. each, very choice comb 


honey. Previous to the use of these covers l was cc- 
casionally troubled with melting down of combs. 
Resting on the hive, like a roof, not only do they pro- 
tect the hives from the sun, but from tain and snow 
also, though they were not designed Jor the latter 
purpose. Lhave left mine on all winter, and find 
them quite an advantage. They can te taken off or 
replaced very rapidly. more so than can can the cov- 
ers tothe hives, so that butaiew moments are re- 


| quired to remove all mine. 


As to their being unsightly. I think they are the re- 
verse, and were they (itherwise, they would not suit 
me, for I am very particular. really “old maidish” 
they te]] me. about the appearance of my hives and 
grounds, and can not tolerate sticks or rubbish of any 
kind in mr apiary. My hives are well puttied and 
painted, of different colcrs, and stand just 6 feet from 
center to center each way. With these movable roofs 
they do present such a eomfortable appearance, I am 
sure you would like them Mr. GLEANINGS; at least, 
all who see them admire them very much. 

You might think, being so light, they would the 
more readily blow off every time tbere came up a good 
stiff brecze,and thus «xpose your hives to the sun, 
though ever so hot. or beep you trotting to replace 
them. At least, that is what I at first feared. But 
the fact is, during a)! of last season, out of 65, not 
more then two or thee were displaced by the wind. 
So far, this seascn, we have had two severe wind 
storms, during one of which, my corn barn, 12x30 It., 
was blown clear irom its foundation to the ground, 
but only a few of the movable roots were blown from 
the hives; though I feared I might, one morning, find 
many of my hives turned over. J have never had a 
hive blown over. W. W, HIPOLITE, M. D. 

De Vall’s Binff, Ark., April 12th, 1877. 

— 00 


FIXED OR STATIONARY UPPER 
S'IORIES, 





and lower stories of which can be taken apart? 

aaa It seems to me that when the upper story is 

stationary, it would be a litiieincovenient getting 
down to work in the brood chamber. 

This is a matter on which I have carefully 

experimented, and 1 much prefer a stationary 

upper story, as inthe chaff hive. Observe that 


A RE there not advantages in a hive, the upper 


| you cannot take out the lower frames of an old 


style L., or Simplicity hive, un!css you first re- 
move the upper story; if the i0 frames are ful! 
of honey, you cannot well lift the whole at 
once, and if you cculd, yeu cculd not well 1e- 
place it without killing many becs. I have 
lifted off the upper stories many times when 
filled; sometimes alone, and sometimes with 
an assistant to take ore end; sometimes the 
frames above, will be attach«d to those below, 
and for a variety of reasons, | now almost in- 
variably remove the greater part, if not all of 
the upper frames, before lifting cff the upper 
story. When empty it is a very simple matter 
to take it off, but with a powerful colony of 
bees, it isa task indecd, to put it back without 
killing any of them If you doubt this state- 
ment, take a look at any movable upper story, 
during extracting time, and see if you do not 
find that bees have been crushed between the 
joints. I will say the same in regard to mova- 
ble sides, close fitting frames at either the tops 
or sides, or any thing else about a hive where 
pieces are to be closed up while the bees are 
onthem. Their owners say they do not kill 
bees, but just Jook and see if they have not 
killed them. My friend, are there any dead 
bees to be found in the joints to your hives’ 
you can answer the question yourself. 
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In using the chaff hive, we are obliged to lift | 
out the upper frames as before, buc we have no | 
upper story to lift off. There is no loose thing 
about, and the whole inside is as simple, clean | 
and free from “traps and cog-wheels,” as is | 
the inside ofa “bran new” tub. Now comes 
the question: Is it not more inconvenient to 
reach down so deep to lift the frames out, than 
if the upper story could be lifted off out-of the 
way? Well, it is somewhat; but the chaff. 
hive is substantial enough to allow us to lean 
our body against it, while lifting out the 
combs, and since becoming accustomed to it, I | 
rather prefer to work with it. On account of 
cheapness, I prefer the Simplicities, for all | 
new colonies the first season, and for light 
hives to be moved about the apiary during the 
summer time. 


i G0 
FOUNDATION FOR COMB HONEY. 


5 E clip the following from the reports of 
wi the National Convention : 

A. J. King had received a box of white clover honey 
from Novice in his shipping case. It was beautifu! io 
1>ook upon, but when using it he found that the foun- 
dation used was thick, and not thiuned out by the 
bees one particle. He did not think its use in boxes 
could be tolerated, 

T. G. Newman remarked that he had similar expe- 
rience to Mr. King’s. Novice also sent him a case of 
honey to dispose of for him, which, upon being u-ed, 
proved to have aregular fish bone in it, (the thick 
foundation in its original state) and that such, if used 
in that way, would injure the sale of comb honey. If) 
used in boxes it should be exceedingly thin. 

We read the above, with perfect astonish- 
ment, the more, as the cases of honey sent 
friends King, and Newman, were built in sec- 
tion boxes containing but.a narrow strip of 
fin. under the top bar. The honey was sent 
them to test the shipping qualities of our ship- 
ping boxes, aud not because we had not abund- | 
ant demand for it at home, at good prices, as | 
we have heretofore mentioned. For fear some- 
thing had escaped our observation in the mat- 
ter, a card was sent Stair & Co, who have | 
sold considerably over a ton of it for ourselves | 
and neighbors. The following is their reply: 

With all the honey we have sold this season, in sec- | 
tions, both for y :u and others, we have not had one. 
word of complaint about fda., either from our retail 
customers, or trom dealers: a very conclusive evi- | 
dence that those dealers had no complaint from their 
customers. We did not, at any time, withhold the | 
fact that it was made on artificial comb fdn., and yet, 
instead of any objections, all who tried it wanted 
more. For our part, we can not conceive of any dii- 
ference between pure wax, whether made into comb 
before or.after meiting, as the melting process does 
not affect any chemical change in the substance. Let 
the fdn. be made of pure wax, as thin as practicabie, 
and we predict that no one will find fault. 


STAIR & KENDEL. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 8th, 1877. 

It would be foolish to spend time arguing 
such a matter, for the fdn. is now in the hands 
of thousands, and they can, in all probability, 
tell whether they want it or not. The honey 
that our friends condemn, brought 25c. readily, 
and a part of it was sold for 27; a crop like 
Dootittle’s could easily have been sold for 25c, 
yet his built on natural combs—as we suppose 
—only brought 20c. The following is just at 
hand: 

Thurber paid Mr. Doolittle 20 cts. per Ib. for the 
honey to which was awarded the $50.00 Gold Medal. 
They paid me 25 cts. tor the 90 lbs. I exhibited in com- 


petition, Mr. Thurber wishing one case to send to 
friends in England, and the other two to distribute 


to friends about N. Y. City inciuding members of the 
press. The honey | exhibited was built upon Comb 
Foundation, which the Convention (except perhaps 
Mr. Nellis and myself) “went back upon,” or con- 
demned its being used for starters in surplus boxes. 


C. R. ISHAM. 
Peoria, N. Y., Oct. 23:h, 1877. 


We have filled our sections, the past season, 
only about !, full, because we cannot weil 
ship hives by freight and express safely, with 
a larger piece. In our own apiary we used 
them put up in the same way, to avoid the con- 


fusion of having two kinds on hand. We have 


often, when eating the honey, remarked how 
far the yellow wax extended below where the 
fdn. reached, for they use the wax taken off in 
thinning it down, to build out the new comb 
below. Close to the top bar, we often find a 


, thick ridge of yellow wax ; this the bees prob- 
| ably leave to give the new comb strength, and 
|acareful examination will reveal much the 
| same thing with most natura! combs, but it is 


not yellow like that which our editorial friends 
found. 

Atter reading over the above, it has occurred 
to me that perhaps I have been a little * set in 
my own way,” in the matter. I have just been 
fixing “the ministers” bees for winter, with 
the chaff cushions and division boards, and I 
mentioned the matter to him. He agreed with 
me, that in the honey we examined at their 
house at tea, one evening in July, no difference 
could be detected between the honey below the 
strip of fdn., and that above it, but said in 
some honey they examived afterward, they 
found the bees had to some extent, omitted the 
the thinning; but even then, he thinks it not 
noticeable enough to prove an objection to the 
honey by any one. Very thin fdn. can easily 


| be made for comb honey, but it would necessi- 


tate keeping the two kinds on hand, instead 
ofone. It is a great convenience to use the 
clippings from the fdn. for brood comb for 


| the surplus boxes, but if the people demand it, 
| we can make some drone comb considerably 


thinner than would be desirable for the brood 


| combs alone, especially for comb honey. 


> +6: a 
CLIMBING VINES FOR HONEY PLANTS. 


Correspondent in your Sept. No. asks if there is 
Je “aclimbing vine that bears honey producing 
ee) flowers.” Yes: several. There is an annual, 
Cardiopermum Haliacabum, commonly known as 
Heart seed. or Balloon Vine, of the natural order Sap- 
indacesw. The nearly allied oeder Celastracee, turnish 
others, such as Celastrus Scandens and Staphylea Tri- 
folia. The later is classed as a shrub, but with train- 
ing may assume a trailing habit. There is, among the 
beautiful evergreens of the South, a honey producer, 
Bignonia Crueifera, commonly known as Cross Vine. 
Bees are so fond of this in its season, that hunters, 
from it, trace them to their * dens” without any other 
bait. 

The Salloon Vine is especially to be recommended, 
because sees can be obtained irom any florisc. It is 
as easy of cultivation as morning-glories. and it 
blooms from May til! frost. To promote blooming, the 
pods may be kept pinched off. It is questionable, 
however, whether it is wel! to train honey bearing 
plants over your bee-hives. By a wise natural instinct 
they seem to prefer to pasture at a distance from their 
hiding place, and, as a fact, the flowers near them are 
most frequented by the workers from other colonies. 
The singing of these, around the hive disturbs it, as it 
robbers were about. This is particularly noticeable 
when you have the top off, and desire them to be quiet. 


‘An untimely buzz from a stranger over head, asa 


bumble-bee or wasp, brings them out with “angry 
fike.” S. G. 
Holly Springs, Miss., Oct. 12th, 1877. 
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BITTER HONEY. AND WHEE If 
COTIES F ::0O7F. 





MEDICATED HONEY, A SUGGESTION. 

FJ ‘IE season for honey in this locality has been 
“from poor to middling. Bees came out of the 
=) winter weak, and josses were heavy; in fact it 
was the most trving winter we have had. Many bee- 
ke-pers lost all their stocke, and those who were ta- 
vored in saving part, are barily discournged. The 
average bee-keeper here. is completely demoralized ; 
the outlook is anvthing bué cncouraging for the fu- 
ture. We think the cause of the great joss the past 
winter can be accounted for thus; bees gathered but 
little honev atter Ang. 15th last year, consequently the 
breeding of bees was small, and stocks as a rule, were 
not strong with bees of any age. Honey in the com), 
a'most without exception, candied solid—like a marble 
slab, almost—and bees starved with plcnty of such 
stores beside them. In conversing witha German 
friend who had lost al!, [asked him what he thought 
the trouble was. He said “De honey vas werrv pat— 
vos schstrong:” and no coubt he was nearly corect. 
There would be but little use of writin z of these losses 
if there were no remedy. We think there is. and now 
isthe time to apply it,in part at least. We would 
recommend first, stimulating the st-exs by feeding in 
the fall, and second!y; to be very sure to put them in 
a warm dry depository, of some kind, for wintering. 
I lost no stocks last winter, although they were not as 
strong in numbers 2s usual when taken out oO: the 
cellar, in the spring. The quantity of honey gathered 
with me this seasen has been good, but the quality 
from a! wt Sent. Ist to the 20th, was something teartul 
—hitter as soot—never heard of, saw or tasted the like; 
and the worst of it is, the bees have mixed it bed-y 
with other honey in finishing up. My toss, I toick, 
will be trom 509 to S09 pounds. The quantity of bitter 
honey is not large, bt it is 80 very pungent, not only 
the honey but the pollen, also, of which they have col- 
lected c nsiderable. Tie honey, in color, is golden 
and can be easily distinguished from the other. Where 
the bees have passed over the combs much, they are 
ciseolored by the pollen or flour. 

Th» weed, or rather the name of the herb from 
which this bitter honey was guthered is ( Scientific )— 
Helenium <Autumnale. (Common )—Sneczeweed or 
Sneezewort. Botanical discription—wild, in low 
grounds, Lto 4 teet in height, with lanceolate toothed 
leaves, their bese often deeurrent on the stem, anda 
corymb of showy vellow flowered heacs, the rays ofl- 
en drooping inautumn. It is known by the oldest set- 
tlers here by the name of Ague—blossom, PT: airie 
Quinine, and was used as a remedy for bilious cise:s- 
es. Hac [known of such an herb, and that bees would 
collect honey from it, I could have removed what 
honey was insurplus boxes and thus have saved it. 
Bees were never known to gather honey from it here 
before, and it may not secrete it again for years. 

Now friend Novice, I have a proposition to make. 

f you have got a Iriend, or what would be still better 
for the purpose, an enemy, who has the shakes vieht 
bad, | wonld be glad to give bim a dure, (tor that 
would be enongh) of my ceicbrated Sneczewort—Arue 
~—Biossom—Prairie Quinine—medicated honey, tree 
of charge; only siipulating that be by to see the 
operation. Lt he did’nt forget he ever had the shakcs, 
I will agree to stand the conesquences! 

I tee! doubtful! as to the result of wintering mv bees 
on this honey, although the quantity in the hives is 
not Ixrge. Lam hoping they will use most of it before 
itistime to place them in the cellar. Ihave two 
stocks made up late in the season, from nuclei. These 
have a large share of this honey, seem healthy and are 
breeding well. I will keep them on this honey tora 
test. R. H. MELLEN. 

Amboy, Ills., Sept. 30th, 1877. 


The enc'osed $1.00 is for two of your hybrid queens. 
We are cfllicted in this country with what we call. for 
wart of a better name, bitter weed, and our bees pre- 
fer it to go'den rod which is blossoming profusely. 


SWEET CLOVER AND LUCERNE. 
a ask for farther reports concerning sweet 
| 
J 





clover; 1 think if California had as much as we 
- have in Utah, your side of the hills would not 
have the monopoly of the market this year, if their 
climate is like ours. Our chief dependence tor honey 
is sweet clover; let it ence getastart on your Jand 
and it requires no cnitivation for it will take care ot 
itself. It comes in bloom with us. the last week in 
June. I commenced extracting this year in the eariy 
part of July and continued until Sept.. then let them 
fillup. They are now ready tor vinter. We pasture 
our cows on sweet clover through the summer, cut it 
for winter feed, (we cut it twice) and it gives us two 
crops of honey besides two crops for winter teed. 

I commenced 1877 with 18 stands; have now 37. 
Extracted 2700 lbs, trom them this reason end made 
120 combs. There is another clover here which I wish 
to mention, called Lucerne. It is excellent fooc for 
horses and stock for the farm; chickens and pigs also 
eat it. We cut it trom 3 to 4 times in the season. 
There is an article, I think in Vol. III, which says 
Lucerne needs hoeing; the best way to hoe it is io 
put plenty of seed in the ground and let it alone until 
ready for cutting, then let the mower cutit. If you 
have only one pound of seed, don’t put it on one ace 
of ground; if you do, you will have to “hoe” that 
Lucerne patch. C. W. LEAH. 
Spanish Fork, Utah Territory, Oct. 8th, ’77. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 


sf AST spring I had 8 tair box hives of bees and 
1) two weak ones, without queens [ think. I then 
—<—! had no experience in modern bee-keeping. I 
read the article on the uses of grape sugar, which I 
sent you, ana as soon as the hees began to look tor 
something to eat, I offered them grape sugar as it 
came from the factory, placing it under the hives in 
small lumps. I could not see that they used any of ft. 
I then made asyrup of about 5 lbs. of grape sugar and 
one of water, beatin y it in mixing, anu putting in per- 
haps 3s lb. of honey the first time. I gave them this 
in a feeder placed several rods from the hives, ina 
sheltered spot where the sun would shire upon it. 
The bees soon feund it and on pleasent days would 
carry awey from 2to4 lbs. of the syrup. I continued 
this until fruit blossoms began to appear. The bees 
then visited it Jess, and flies and other insects more, 
80 I discontinued tle syrup. having fed by estimate 
about £0 lbs. of the sugar. About the first of June the 
bees began to swarm and continued until there were 
35 awarms. The two weak swarms did not gain any, 
so I hived new sy arms in with them and in that way 
made strong co'onies of them. I now have them all 
in Lawn or Simplicity hives. I have lately offere:t 
them the syrup to see whether they would take it 
when honey was still plerty in the fields. Some did 
take it freely, others net. When teeding in the spring 
it would granulate in the bottom cf the dish on warm 
days, but Liound none in the combs when tranpsier- 
ring. The egent of the factory at Davenport, Iewa, 
suggested tlat it might granulate in the combs if fed 
in large encugh quantitics to be stored away and re- 
main for a considerable length of time. I designed 
to make further use of it betore offering my experi- 
ya to the public but as you have asked for it, | give 
tnow. 

From my knowledge of its innanufacture and uses, L 
am satisfied that when it is properly prepared it is 
noi dcletcricus to animal life, but a wholesome article 
ot food; yet I would advise evervone cesigning to use 
it for feeding bees or otherwise, to order it direct from 
a faetory and stace the use they design it for, it being 
differently prepsred for different uses. 

Lheve no doubt that the ordinary refined sugar of 
commerce is largely composed of grape sugar, 80 it 
den’t seem wise policy to pay 10 or 12¢ per 1b. for that, 
when grape sugar can be had for les than half that 


f 


| price, and neerly if not quite as good for feeding bees 


Onur hives have many of their surplus frames in the | 


upper stories filled with beautiful looking honey, but 
it is unpalatable on account of this bitter weed, from 
which it is gathered. My planis to divide the bes, 


leaving 6 or 8 full frames below, give all this surplus | 


honey to the young swarme, and introduce your hy- 

brid queens. This is my first season with bees. My 

Stocks are wonderiuily strong in numbers, and, [ 

think, could well s-are enongh to begin two new col- 

onies, Mrs. W. THURMOND, 
Dry Grove, Miss., Oct. Ist, 1877. 


as the former, even if not mixed. Thry turn outa 
syrup at the factories also, but it is not recommended 
to use for bee feeding; besides, it costs more than 
that made from the sugar. D. C. UN DERHILL. 

P. S.—I understand there is a factory of grape sugar 
and syrup. at Freeport. in this State. D.C. U. 

Seneca, llls., Sept. 22th, 1876. 

TOO MUCH WONEY. 
{\\ T the commencement of our honey harvest, I ex- 


\ 
Js amined my bees, and pronounced them in good 
==—— condition. As extracted honey does not sell 
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very readily here, I thought 1 would “go for” box 
honey. My boxes hold 10 and 20 lbs, having % inch 
pine bottoms, and glass fronts. They were placed di- 
rectly above the frames, no honey board intervening. 
‘hey commenced work in these at once, but their 
progress was slow, I looked at their boxes often, but 
did not open the body cf the hive, for about two 
months. Noticing your advice in Sept, No., 
that this month wasa good time to see that stocks 
were in good condition for winter, I went to work and 
to my astonishment, found the body of the hive literal- 
ly full of honey, I opened one hive that had not a 
particle of room for brood. Thecards of comb were 
built down to the bottom bar or the frames, ful of 
honey, every cell capped over, and about 15 lbs, in 
vexes above, not full? Other hives had from 2to4 
square inches of inferior looking brood at the lower 
part of the frame. I put the extractor to work at once, 
of course. Will these bees. so late in the season, raise 
brood cnough to keep up the strength of the colony, 
during the winter? or what sali [ do with them? 
Bees are still gathering some honey, at this date. If 
Igetmy bees through the winter, [ think 1 shall 
adopt the Simplicity hive, with small section frames, 
for surplus honey. A. C. WASHBURN. 

B.oomington, Iils., Sept., 13th, 1877. 

In our experiments with section boxes, we 
have been led to believe the bees would invari- 
ably make room for the queen, if they had a 
convenient place to put the honey. You do 
not say what frame you use, but I cannot help 
thinking such would not have been the case, 
had you used the shallow L. frame that we do. 
If you wish the bees to start promptly in the 
boxes they must be brought near the centre of 
the brood nest, and I know of no better way of 
doing this, than with the shallow frame. Bees 
can be made to rear brood through Sept. and 
Oct., but they will have to be fed regularly to 
have them doit. But after all, the most im- 


portant thing is, to know at all times, just ex- 


actly what is going on inside the hive; unless 
you attend to this, all that books and journals 
can aid you, will be of little avail. 


WINTERING BEES IN HAY, AND TOO MUCH HONEY, 


I began bee-keening when I4 years of age, in 1871, 
having founda wild swarm ona leafy stump. We put 
them in an L., hive, took a bee paper, and I[talianized 
the next year. In the fall of 74, having boucht some, 
we had 18 stocks of hybrids in trame hives 12x13x20 in- 
side, which we prepared for winter, as follows. We 
built a house 6 tt. high and wide, by 18 ft. long. Late 
in Oct. we put a row of hives along each side of the 
house, 6 in. apart, with 4 in, between them and the 
weather, leaving asmall passage-way through. We 
then filled the space in front of, and between the hives, 
with dry prairie hay, and crammed the house ftnll of 
hay uy to the roof. We were absent all winter, and 
on returning in March, not a live bee remained. The 
winter was very severe; the colonies were of average 
strength, and left honey in the hives. We have since 
wintered bees as before, in a cellar, with good success. 

In your remarks you say “double up until all are 
strong colonies. Now crowd the bees on to 6 or7 
coms3,—tuck them up snugly, and feed until these 6 
coms are bulged with sealed honey &c.” Now are 
you sure bees will winter well with no empty comb 
on which to cluster? I have been taught differently, 
though not by experience. Bees have done well this 
year, and are in good condition for winter. 

OLIVER FOSTEK. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa., Oct. 29th, 1877. 


Your bees were in very large hives, and 
your nice dry hay was so far away from them 
that it did them harm rather than good, for it 
deprived them entirely of the sun’s rays, which 
they would have had on their summer stands. 
Were you, some frosty night, to put the bed 
clothes over the top of the bed posts instead 
of close to your body, you would be in much 
the same predicament that your bees were. 
My directions were given for the first of Oct., 
and if the bees were put on, even solid combs, 
at that time (although I did not quite mean 





that), they would have plenty of empty cells 
to cluster in, by the first of Dec. I have, many 
times, seen the combs too full for brood rear- 
ing, but I have never seen too much honey at 
the approach of winter, when there were plenty 
of bees. If you take a look at your bees in one 
of these large hives during a frosty morning, 
you will find them gathered into a space so 
small that you would, at first, say they were 
all gone. Nowif you make the colony large, 
and the hive small, you will finally have them 
right against the top, bottom and sides, and in 
this condition they will have a warm room all 
winter; so warm, in fact, that they can be seen 
standing in the doorway almost all winter 
longs and this is the very condition in which 
we tind our bees in the chaff hives. The walls 
and floor being of very thin lumber, are easily 
warmed through, and kept warm all winter. 


me 00 ep 
REPORT FRO MICHIGAN, 
DRONES, FDN., SEPARATORS, &C. 


yp S the hurry of the season is now over, and the 
ft bees all nicely stored away in their chaff boxes, 
Sy we wiil teil you what we have been doing the 
pastscason. First, then, our season has not been ex- 
tra, notwithstanding flowers were never more abun- 
dant; but during the entire month of June, the nights 
were very cold and but a small amount of clover hon- 
ey was gathered. We had,in spring, 74 No. 1 colonies 
and 7lot them sent out first swarms. Not a second 
swarin issued; all surplas queen cells were cut out 
the 8: day from issue of the first swarm. We had, 
all told, 90 first swarms, but increased only 33, using 
the bees for gathering honey. Our entire crop was 
only 4000 lbs., all clover; no fall honey. 

As we have no basswood, our season for surplus 
closed about the 1th or 20th of July; but enough was 
gathered from golden rod to amply supply all stocks 
jor winter, and as we still hold thut 35 pounds is safer 
than 25 to last from flowers to flowers, we have kept 
that amount in each hive. One hundred and two col- 
onies are packed away in 350 bushels of wheat chaff. 
**Chaffis on the rise.” 

Our last article was on the Drone, or “ How many 
do we need in an apiary of 100 colonies ?” Well, in 
April and May last, we built all of our 74 colonies up 
with perfect worker combs, with the exception of 4 
stocks; each of these 4, had a piece of drone comb 
about 4 inches sqnare. We were told, last spring, that 
we should lose a great many young queens, but we 
lost ey | 4. Now lam not going to tell you how much 
honey it takes to raise and keep a large batch of 
drones, but every practical bee-keeper knows that 
hives infested with large numbers of drones store lit- 
tle or no surplus; and if we reverse the order of 
things, and raise workers in their stead, it will soon 
be seen. But probably you, Mr. GLEANINGS, will ar- 
gue that there is now no use of bothering about drone 
comb. The remedy is fdn., and all worker in brood 
chamber. Wet), thisis all very nice, and no doubt 
will radicaliy cure the great evil, but my dear Mr. 
Novice, do you not know that at the present price of 
fdn. it would require quite a large cash outlay to be- 
gin the season and then have to risk the bees gather- 
ing honey enough to pay for it? We highly prize fdn. 
for starters in our surplus boxes and sections, but 
think it too costly for the brood chamber. It may 
that the bump of caution is rather prominent on our 
head; time will prove it. 

We are really giad to see our Bro. Doolittle roll in 
such big figures. But O dear! when Novice tells us 
that his location is nothing extra—Well we think 
about as Pat did abou tthe potatoes in lreland; he said 
it was’nt much of a country for potatoes, but they did 
raise some “‘awful big” ones. Please ask him whether 
he uses F!ander’s Bee Charm or not. 

Our honey was nearly all in your sections and all 
sold at 2’c. Weused no separators, and have but a 
small amount but what could be sent to market in our 
cases for retailing, and [am sanguine that it can be 
remedied by jilling sections with fdn. instead of start- 
ers, as the trouble comes from the bees building up- 
ward from the bottom, instead of downward from 
the top. J. BUTLER, 

Jackson, Mich., Oct. 10th, 1877. 
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BEES ON SHARES. There are ca- 
ses doubtless, where it is advantageous to 
both parties, to let bees out on shares, but 
asa general thing, I would advise owning 
your bees, even though it be but a single 
colony, before you commience to build up an 
apiary. It almost always happens that one 
of the parties is dissatisfied; and as is fre- 
quently the case with such partnership ar- 
rangements, both the parties have been 
wronged, to hear their story for it. 

I believe it is customary for one of the 
partners to furnish the bees, and the other 
to do the work; at the end of the season, 
everything is divided equally. If new hives, 
Italian queens &c., are to be used, the ex- 
pense is equally divided. The division of 
stock is usually made as soon as the honey 
season is over, and each party takes his 
chances of wintering. To prevent any mis- 
understanding, I would 


whenever something turns up for which no 


provision has been made, some agreement | 


be made in regard to it, and that this be put 
in writing also. Instead of inquiring what 
other folks do, arrange the matter just as 
you can agree, and make up your minds in 
the outset that you are going to remain good 
friends even if it costs all the bees and your 
whole summer’s work. 

BORAGE. (Boraygo Officinalis). This 
has been at different times recommended 
for bees, but as those making the experiment 
of planting several acres of it, did not re- 
peat it succeeding years, I think we are just- 
ified in concluding it did not pay. Ihave 
raised it in our garden, and some seasons 
the bees seem very busy on it. It has a 
small blue blossom, and grows so rapidly, 
that a fine mass of bloom may be secured by 
simply planting the seeds on the ground 
where you dig your early potatoes. If it is 
io be raised by the acre, it should be sown 
at about the same time and much in the 
same manner, as corn is sown broadcast. 

CANDIED HONEY. All honey,asa 
general thing, candies at the approach of 
cold weather. It has been suggested that 
thin honey candies quicker than thick, and 
such may be the case, for honey that has 
been perfectly ripened in the hive, that is, 
having been allowed to remain in the hive 
several weeks after being sealed over, will 
sometimes not candy at all, even if exposed 
to zero temperature. As some honey can- 
dics at the very first approach of cold weath- 
er, and other samples not until we have se- 





advise that the | 
whole agreement be put in writing, and that | 





vero freezing weather, we can not always be 


sure that perfect ripening will prove a pre- 
ventive. Itis very seldom indeed that we 
find sealed comb honey in a candied state, 
and we therefore infer that the bees know 
how they can preserve it best for their use ; 
for although they can use candied honey 
when obliged to do so, it is very certain that 
they dislike to bother with it, for they often 
earry it out to the entrance of their hives 
when new honey is coming in, rather than 
take the trouble of bringing water with 
which to dissolve it. 

HOW TO PREVENT HONEY FROM CANDYING. 

By following out the plan of the bees, we 
can keep honey in a clear limpid liquid 
state, the year round. The readiest means 
of doing this, is to seal it up in ordinary 
self-sealing fruit jars precisely as we do 
fruit. Maple molasses, syrups and preserves 
of all kinds, may be kept in the same way, 
if we do our work well, almost as fresh, 
and with the same flavor, as the day they 
were put up. We should fill the jar full, 
and have the contents nearly boiling hot 
when the cover is screwed on. The bees 
understood this idea perfectly, before fruit 
jars were ever invented, for they put their 
fresh pollen in the cells, cover it perfectly 
with honey, and then seal it up with an air 
tight wax cover. To avoid heating the hon- 
ey too hot, it may be best to set the fruit 
jars in a pan of boiling water, raising them 
up a little from the bottom, by a thin board. 
If the honey is over-heated, just the least 
trifle, it injures its transparency, and also 
injures its color; in fact it seems almost 
impossible to heat some kinds of honey at 
all, without giving it a darker shade. 

CANDIED HONEY CONFECTIONERY. 

If you allow a barrel of linden or clover 
honey to become candied solid, and then 
scoop out the centre after one of the heads 
is removed, you wi)' find, after several 
weeks, that the honey around the sides has 
drained much after the manner of loaf sug- 
ar, leaving the solid portion, sometimes 
nearly as white as snow, and so dry that it 
may be done up ina paper like sugar. If 
you now take this dry eandied honey and 
warm it in an oven until it is soft, it can be 
worked like “taffy,’’ and in this state you 
will pronounce it, perhaps, the most delic- 
ious confectionery you ever tasted. You 


ean also make candy of honey by boiling, 
the same as molasses, but as it is little if 
any better, and much more expensive, it is 
seldom used. 

CANDY FOR BEES. Very little is 


to be added to the directions just given for 
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making candy for the queen cages, except | 


| 


that we are to work with larger quantities. | 


Tf your candy is burned, no amount of 


boiling will make it hard, and your best 
way is to use it for cooking, or feeding the | 


bees in summer Weather. 
death to them, if fed in eold weather. 
ean tell when it is burned, by the smell, color 
and taste. 


Burned sugar is | 
You 


If you do not boil it enough, it | 


will be soft and sticky in warm weather, and | 
will be liable to drip when stored away. | 
Perhaps you had better try a pound or two | 


at first, while you * get your hand in.” 
lirst experiment was with 450lbs. it all got 
“scorched” ‘some how.” 


Our | 


As the most convenient way of feeding | 


candy that will probably be devised is to put | 


itinto your regular brood frames, I shall | : : 
‘and hang the frame in the centre. 


give directions for making itin that form. 


will be very apt to drip. The stirring causes 
all the water to be taken up in the crystali- 
zation or graining process, and will make 
hard dry sugar, of what would have other- 
wise been damp or waxy candy. If you 
wish to see how nicely it works for feed- 
ing bees, just hang out a slab and let the 
bees try it. They will carry it all away as 
peaceably as they would so much meal in 
the spring. 

You can feed bees with this any day in 
the winter, by hanging a frame of it close 
up to the cluster of bees. If you put it 
into the hive in very cold weather, it would 


/be well to keep it in a warm room, until 


well warmed through. Now remove one of 
the outside combs containing no bees, if 


/you ean find suchaone, spread the cluster, 


If you do not like it so, you can break it out, | 


or cut it in smaller pieces with a knife, when 
nearly cold. 


board; perhaps you had better use the flat | 
bourd, for you need some nails or wires driv- | 
en into it, to hold your frame down close, | 


that the candy may not run out under it. | 
| any of the sugars that are used for feeding 


Before you fasten the frame down, you will 
need to put a sheet of thin paper on your 
board, to prevent the candy sticking. Fix 
the board exactly level, and you are all ready 
to make your eandy. If you have many 
stocks that need feeding, you can get along 
faster, by having several boards with frames 
fastened on them. You will need some sort 
of a sauce-pan, (any kind of atin pan with 


a handle attached will do) that will hold , 


about 10 lbs. of sugar. Put ina little water 
—no vinegar, cream of tartar or any thing 
of the sort is needed, whatever others may 
tell you—and boil it until it is ready to sugar 


Cover 
the bees at the sides and above, with cush- 
ions, and they will be all safe. Ifa colony 


needs only a little food, you ean let them 


Lay your frame on a level table, or flat | lick off what they like, and set the rest away 


until another time, or until another season. 
WHAT KIND OF SUGAR TO USE FOR MA- 
KING CANDY. 
We have generally used the coffee A, but 


will answer, if we except the new grape or 
corn sugar. The bees seem to be quite loth 
to use this in any other form than syrup, 
and we hardly know why. Common brown, 
and maple sugars, work nicely, although it 
is plain to be seen that the bees prefer the 
better article; for this reason, we have used 
the latter. Coffee A sugar now costs us ile. 
by the barrel, and retails for 12c. As we 
have to pay a confectioner 2c. for making, 
the candy cannot well be sold at retail for 
less than 15e. As much as ¢ part of wheat 


| flour can be added to the sugar and it will be 


off. You can determine when this point is | 
reached, by stirring some in a saucer, or you | 
can learn to test it as confectioners do, by | 


dipping your finger in a cup of cold water, 


then in the kettle of candy and back into | 


the water again. 


When it breaks like egg | 


shells from the end of your finger, the candy | 


is just right. 
and as soon as it begins to harden around 
the sides, give it a good stirring, and keep it 


up until it gets so thick that you can just | ter for winter stores; we are at present— 
pour it. Pour it into your frame, and get | Oct... [S77—taking 
in just as much as you'ean without running | thoroughly. If ry« 


Take it off the stove at once, | 


| 


itover. If it is done nicely, the slabs should | 
/candy or even cake that would be readily 


look like marble when cold, and should be 


ilinost as clean and dry to handle. If you. 


omit the stirring, your candy will be clear 


like glass, but it will be sticky to handle and | cheapness is ¢ 


nearly as white and hard, but the labor of 
making is very much more, for it must be 
boiled very slowly, and stirred to prevent 
burning. The bees seem to prefer that con- 
taining the flour, and it has the effect of 
hastening brood-rearing, like pollen. After 
it is stored in combs, it looks like honey 
except for a slightly milky or turbid appear- 
ance. It hes a very perceptible flour taste. 
It will, in all probability, be as good or bet- 
measures to icst it 
flour and grape sugar 
eould be combined so as to make a dry clean 


va 


taken by the bees, it seems as if if would be 
the bee-keeper’s desideratum, so far as 
cerned; but although the 
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bees take both readily when separate, we 
have not as yet succeeded in producing a 
‘staff of life’ for the little fellows that will 
not cost to exceed 5c. per Ib. 
CAUTION IN REGARD TO CANDY MAKING. 

Before you commence, make up your mind 
you will not get one drop of sugar or syrup 
on the floor or table. Keep your hands clean, 
and every thing else clean, and let the wo- 
men folks see that men have common sense ; 
some of them at least. If you should forget 
yourself, and let the candy boil over on the 
stove, it would be very apt to get on the 
floor, and then you would be very likely to 
get ‘your foot init,” and before you got 
through, you might wish you had never 
heard of bees or candy either; and your wife, 
if she did not say so, might wish she had 
never heard of anything that brought a man 
into the kitchen. I have had a little experi- 
ence in the line of feet sticking to the floor 
and snapping at every step you take, and 
with door knobs sticking to the fingers when 
touched, but it was in the honey house. We 
have got a 50 cent stove—came from the tin- 
smith’s old iron heap—that has been made 
to look quite respectable, and it proves very 
handy for melting candied honey, making 
eandy, warming syrup in cold weather, &c., 
and if you keep a wash basin and towel 
near by, and keep the honey house neat and 
clean, it is a real pleasure to do all this kind 
of work. 

FIGWORT. (Scrofularia Nodosa). This 
plant is variously known as Square Stalk, 
Heal All, Carpenter’s Square, Rattle Weed, 
&c., the name indicating some of its peculi- 
arities, or real or supposed valuable medical 
properties. Much has been recently said in 
regard to it, under the name of the Simpson 
Honey Plant, J. A. Simpson, of Alexis, Ills., 
having first called attention to it. 

The engraving given above, will give a 
fair idea of it, and will enable any one to 
distinguish it at once, if growing in their lo- 
cality. The pretty little ball shaped flower, 
with a lip somewhat like the Pitcher plant, 


is usually found filled with honey, unless the | 


bees are so numerous as to prevent its accu- 
mulation. 
that from clover or other plants, when first 


gathered, and is in fact rather sweetened | 
water, but still it is crude honey, and the . 


plant promises to furnish a larger quantity 
than any thing else [have met with. We 
have had one report from a single plant un- 
der cultivation, and as might be expected, 
the quantity of honey yielded was very much 
increased, and the plant grew to a great 


This honey is of course thin, like | 


height continuing to bloom and yield honey 
for full four months. The little flower when 























THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 
examined closely, is found to be very beau- 
tiful. The following is Mr. Simpson’s de- 
scription of the plant: 

Tt is @ large coarse grower from 4 to 8 feet in 
heicht, coarse leaf, and branching top covered with 
innumerable little balls about the size of No. 1 shot. 
When in bloom there is just one little flower leaf on 
each ball which is dark purple, or violet at the outer 
point and lighter as it anproaches the seed Dall. The 
ball has an opening in it at the base of the leaf. The 
ballis hollow. It is seldom seen in the forenoon 
without honey shining init. Taken branch off and 
turn it down with a sharp shake and the honey will 
fallin drops. It commences to bloom about the 15th 
of July and remains until frost. Bees frequent it 
from morning till night. The honey is a little dark, 
but of very good quality. Ithink it would be best 
to sow in seed bed and transplant. 


It grows in its natural state among _ brus!) 
heaps, in fence corners, and amid hedges, to 
the height of from 3 to 6 feet. The seed is 
easily gathered in Sept. and Oct. As they 
vary much in size, it is likely that we conld. 
under cultivation, produce a variety with 
much larger balls, by a eareful selection ot 
_the seeds. In doing this, we should be care- 

ful to select also such as produce much honey. 

and if possible, much good honey. Bees and 
plants too, are like wax in our hands, if we 
go to work understandingly. 
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CLOVZR. (Trifolium). The most im- 
portant of the Clovers,common White Clo- 


ver (Trifolium Repens), which everybody 
knows, is perhaps at the head of the entire | 
list of honey producing plants. We could. 


better spare any of the rest, and I might al- 


most say all the rest, than our White Clover | 


that grows so plentifully as to be almost un- 
noticed, almost everywhere. But little ef- 


fort has been made to raise it from the seed, | 


because of the difficulty of collecting and 
saving it. 

here is a large variety known as White 
Dutch Clover, that is sold by our seedsmen, 
to some extent. I have not been able to 


gather whether it is superior to the common. | 


The common Red Clover—TZ. pratense— 
yields honey largely some seasons, but not 
as generally as does the white, nor do the 
bees work on it for as long a period. While 
working on Red Clover, the bees bring in 


small loads of a peculiar dark green pollen, | 


and by observing this, we can usually tell 


when they are bringing in Red Clover, 


honey. The Italians will often do finely on 
Red Clover, while the common black bees 
will not even so much as notice it. The 
general cultivation is much like that of AL- 
SIKE CLOVER, Which see, but the safest way 
for a beginner, is to consult some good farm- 
er in his own neighborhood, as different lo- 
ealities require slightly difierent treatment. 
The same will apply to saving the seed, 
which ean hardly be saved profitably, with- 


out the use of « clover huller, made especi- | 


ally for the purpose. 


While mest persons’ seem to tire, in time, | 


of almost any one kind of honey, that from 
Clover, seems to “wear” like bread, butter 
and potatoes; for itis the great staple in 
the markets, and where one can recommend 
his honey as being pure White Clover, he 
has said about all he can for it. 

There are quite a number of other clovers 
such as Lucerne, white and yellow Trefoil, 
Alfalfa, Esparcette &c., but none have been 
sufficiently tested to warrant recommending 
them much. Strong statements are made 
in regard to the value of white and yellow 
Sweet Clovers, and the former under the 
name of Mellilotus Leucantha was quite ex- 
tensively sold some years ago. From the 
fact that those who invested in it gradually 
dropped it, I would not advise investing 
much money in it to commence with. 

SWEET CLOVER, (Mellilotus alba or Mellilot), 
has some valuable traits, as standing frost, 
and drouth, but many times and seasons, 


the bees will hardly notice it at all. The. 


statement has been made that an acre will 
support 20 colonies of bees, and afford from 
500 to 1000 Ibs of honey. Such statements 
are usually made by those offering the seeds 
for sale, and although they may be honestly 
given, I think they shouldebe received with 
due allowance ; about 4 Ibs of seed are need- 
ed for an acre, sow like alsike. It will grow 


bad weed to exterminate; if however, it is 
mown down to prevent seeding, the roots 
will soon die out. 


COMB FOUNDATICN. Since the 
introduction of this fdn, within the past few 
years, many difficult points have been solved 
completely; such as how to insure strait 
combs, how to insure all worker comb or all 
drone comb, as the case may be, and how to 
furnish the bees with the wax they need 
_ without being obliged to secrete it by the 
consumption of honey. It is so simple a 
matter to make a practical test of it by 
hanging a piece in a hive when honey is 
coming in, that I think Imay be excused 
from describing the way in which the bees 
use it, at any great length. Neither will it 
| be needful to dwell on the successive steps 
_ by which it was discovered, and brought to 
/its present state of perfection. The first 
/mention we have of wax foundations that 
were accepted by the bees, was published in 
| the German Bee-Journal as far back as 1857. 
Mr. J. Mehring, of Frankinthal, Germany, 
|if I am correct, seems to have been the 
original inventor. For nearly 20 years, the 
| matter seems to have slumbered, although 
different ones at different times, among 
whom was our friend Wagner, took it up, 

mmade some improvements, and dropped it 
| again. The sheets made in both England 
| and Germany, had no side walls, but simply 
‘indentations. Mr. Wagner added shallow 
side walls, making it much more like nat- 
ural comb. Until recently, it was all made 
with a pair of plates, but it did not require 
much wisdom to decide that such an article 
if wanted in large quantities, should be rok 
led out by machinery. In the latter part of 
1875 I talked with a friend, who is quite an 
artist in the way of fine mechanical work 
and machinery, and told him what I thought 
was wanted. The result was that he made 
a machine for me, of which I submit the en- 
graving below, that would roll out a con- 
tinous sheet, with very fair side walls of 
wax, and perhaps superior to any thing be 
fore made. Since then he has made ma- 
chines for, not only many parties in our own 
country, but they have also been sent to 





on almost any barren hillside, but it is a 
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both England and Seotland. Mr. A. Wash- 
burn, of Medina, O., is the inventor and 


manufacturer of these machines. Many tons | 
of wax have been worked up during the. 


present year—1877—and the demand is in- 


creasing so steadify, that it is quite probable | 


the supply of wax will be the only limit to 
its manufacture and use. 

M:ny experiments have been made with a 
view of substituting something in place of 
real bees-wax, such as parafline, ceresin, and 
the like, but all, so far, have resulted in fail- 
ure. Paraffine will make beautiful fdn., and 
the bees will adopt it at once, but as soon as 
we have warm summer weather, the beauti- 
ful comb will, honey and all, fall down in a 
shapeless mass in the bottom of the hive. 

HOW TO MAKE THE WAX SHEETS. 

This is done by dipping a sheet of galva- 
nized iron ina tall vessel of melted wax. 
The wax must be neither too hot nor too 
cold, and the dipping plate must be kept 
cold, by immersing it in cold water, before 
each sheet is dipped. The dipping plate is 
about the thickness of a silver dime, anda 
handle of wood is fixed to its upper edge. 
When the plate is first used, you will prob- 
ably have to rub it lightly with soap and 
water, to make the wax come off readily, 
and you will need to use a little soap at the 
upper edge, all the time, to get the sheet 
started. As soap seems disagreeable to the 
bees, we now dispense with its use entirely, 
using instead, a bark to be had of the drug- 
gists, called soap bark. This bark is simply 
broken into bits, and thrown into a little 
water, until the water becomes sufficiently 
soapy. This leaves no trace on the wax 
sheets in the way of either taste or smell. 
Brush the water over the plate well, to make 
it adhere, soap the upper edges, as directed, 
and you are ready to plunge it into the melt- 
ed wax. When it touches bottom, lift it out 
immediately, and hold it above the melted 


wax until you see by its looks, that the wax | 


has cooled enough to allow it to be dipped 
again. 


three times. After the last dipping, as soon 
as it has ceased to drip, dip it all over in the 
tub or tank of cold water. Take it out and 
commence to strip off the sheets. If too hot, 
the wax will break, and if too cold, it will 
stick; in the latter case you must scrape the 
wax off with a knife, and try again. After 
a little practice, you will make it go as fast 
as the sheets can be handled. Two men and 
a boy are needed to work rapidly. One dips, 
another takes off the sheets, and the boy 


We usually dip twice; but if the) 
wax is pretty warm, you may have to dip. 


brushes and wipes the dipping plates. Now 
your tub of water will very soon get warm, 
and as this will not do at all, ice must be 
constantly added. If much work is to be 
done, a tank made of boards is best, with an 
apartinent for a block of ice in one end. 
Besides, the wax will be rapidly cooled, and 
at the same time lowered; to keep up the 
supply, we have a boiler on the stove, with 
a honey gate attached. This boiler is made 
large enough to take in the ordinary cakes 
of Wax of commerce, and should be made 
deep so as to set down into the stove for the 
purpose of getting the advantage of rapid 
heating, and to allow all impurities to settle. 
Besides this, the boiler must be made doub- 
le, and the outer space filled with water, for 
if Wax is burned in the least, it is utterly 
spoiled for comb making. That we may get 
only the pure wax, the gate is put in near 
the top of the boiler, to allow all the impur- 
ities to settle to the bottom, and it has a 
sheet of tine wire cloth put in so as to strain 
the melted wax before it passes through it. 
Wax sheeted in this way, is of a light beau- 
tiful yellow, and the fdn. is fit for use in the 
surplus boxes, without any sort of bleaching. 
When you start up, your dipping boiler must 
be full of melted wax, and we have this also 
made double, with hot water all round it, 
that we may set it in the stove in place of 
the other when starting. With the above 
arrangement and number of hands, 400 lbs. 
can easily be dipped inaday. It will re- 
quire considerable fuel, and perhaps 200 Ibs 
of ice, for the day’s work. When working 
rapidly, the water is apt to boil over on the 
stove; on this account a broad flaring lip 
of tin should be soldered to the top edge, 


/and the inner boiler that holds the wax, 
| should be carried up pretty high. 


Separate 
lots of wax cannot well be worked alone, 
unless of 100 Ibs or more; as the above pro- 
cess Will make bright wax out of the worst 
looking, it can hardly be thought desirable, 
to work lots separately. 

ROLLING THE WAX SHEETS. 

The machine shown (p. 3) is one of the 
small sized ones for rolling sheets only 5 
inches wide. We at first covered the rolls 
with a lather made of soap and water, to 
prevent the wax sticking, but for the reason 
mentioned, slippery elm was substituted for 
the soap, and afterward it was found that 
starch, prepared just as the women use it. 


Was just as good as anything. When the 


rolls are new; the wax will sometimes both- 
er a great deal, but if the particles are care- 
fully picked out with a quill tooth pick—any 
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thing harder might injure the rolls—and the 
rolls are kept well covered with the starch, 
as Well as the sheet of wax, it will soon come 
out nicely. As soon as the edge gets 


through, it is to be picked up with the fin- | 


gers, then held between two pieces of wood, 
and drawn out as fast as the rolls are turned. 
Two men will, after a little practice, with a 
12 inch machine, roll it about as fast as it 
can be dipped. The sheets roll with less 
trouble from sticking, if allowed to stand a 
couple of days after being dipped, as the 
wax hardens slightly by being exposed to 
the air. This explains why white bleached 
wax is harder than the common yellow. The 
bees work the bleached wax so much slower 
on this account, I would not advise its use, 
even for box honey. 

TRIMMING, SQUARING, AND CUTTING THE 

SHEETS. 

The best thing we know of for this pur- 
pose, isa pair of tinners squaring shears. 
They are provided with gauges of different 
kinds and offer every facility for cutting a 
great number of pieces exactly of a size. 
‘They are operated by foot, thus leaving the 
hands at liberty. They cost about $35.60; the 
blades must be kept wet with the starch 
A eommon 


solution, to prevent sticking. 
pair of shears may be used in the same way, 
if the blades are dipped in the starch at in- 
tervals. 


COMB EOCNEY. | would have comb 
honey stored in section frames, instead of 
boxes, because they are clean and nice to 
handle, can be retailed without the trouble- 
some Caubing, and above all, because the 
publie will pay a much higher price for hon- 
ey in that shape. I would for the same rea- 
son have the sections small. I would also 
have them made to fit inside of your regular 
hive frame, or rather ina bread frame, made 
of exactly the same dimensions. This sim- 
plifies the work greatly, because we can 
then hang a frame of sections in any hive, 
und in either the upper or lower story, as we 
may have oceesion. This is a great conve- 
nience for it enables us to get nice comb 


honey of any colony, however weak, by sim- , 


ply hanging a frame of these sections, on 
one or both sides of the brood combs. If 
the bees have been kept in a small space, so 
that every comb is occupied with brood and 
pollen at the approach of the honey season, 
they will start in the sections almost at once, 
if they are given them just as soon as they 
begin to be crowded for room. 
single frame at first, and when they are well 
at work in this, give them another. Do not 


Give them a. 


put on an upper story, until they are ready 
| to go into it in large numbers. Do rot let 
' the bees by any means, get to 


| CLUSTERING ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE 
HIVES. 

| If you have been ‘*‘ up and dressed, and on 
hand,” they will seldom commence this 
when honey is to be had in the fields; but if 
a strong colony gets to hanging out prepara- 
tory to swarming, you must get them into 
the boxes at all hazards. The first thing is 
to be sure they have room near the breod;: 
the next, that the hive is properly shaded: 
and we have found it a geod thing, many 
times, to drive them in with smoke. After 
they once get started at work, you will sel- 
dom have trouble with them, but a little 
neglect, may be the means of losing a fine 
crop of honey. Sections partly filled out by 
other colonies, will almost invariably set 
them at work. If you can do no better, di- 
vide them; but I should try everything else, 
before doing this, if my object were comb 
honey. 

ITALIAN EEES. At present, the 
Italians are by far the mest profitable bees 

| we have, and even the hybrids have shown 
themselves so far ahead of the common bee, 
that I think we may safely consider all dis- 
cussions in the matter at an end. Many 
times, we find colonies of hybrids that go 
ahead of the pure stock, but asa genera! thing, 
taking one season with another, the pure 
Italians, where they have not been enfeebled 
by choosing the light colored bees to breed 
from, are ahead of any admixture. There 
has been a great tendency, with bees as well 
as other stock, to pay more attention to 
looks, than to real intrinsic worth, such as 
honey gathering, prolificness of the queens, 
hardiness, ete ; and [think this may have had 
much to do with the severe losses we have 
sustained in winters past. Since the recent 
large importations of queens direct from 
Italy, and a disposition to be satisfied with 
bees that are not all golden yellow, we have 
certainly met with much better success in 
wintering, as well as honey gathering. 

Even if it were true that hybrids produce 
as much honey as pure Italians, each bee- 
keeper would want at least one queen of ab- 
solute and known purity; for, although a 
first cross might do very well, unless we had 
this one pure queen to furnish us queen cells, 
we would soon have becs of all pessible 
grades, from the faintest trace of Italian 
blood, all the way up. The objection tothis 
course is that these blacks, with about one 
band to show trace of Italian blood, are the 
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wickedest bees to sting, that can well be im- | Well, we shall have to let them mix I sup- 
agined, being very much more vindictive , pose, and Ido not know that it does any 
than either race in its purity; they also have | particular harm, for any admixture of Ital- 
avery disagreeable way of tumbling offthe | ian blood, improves the common stock. 
combs ina perfectly demoralizedjstate, when- | But if we are going to buy or sell bees, we 
ever the hive is opened, unless it is in the | want to know what to charge for them, and 
height of the honey season, and making a | also what to sell them for; we also wish to 
general uproar When they are compeiled by | know which queens to remove, when we are 
smoke to be‘‘decent.” In attempting to in- | Italianizing our apiary throughout; hence 
troduce some queens to hives of this class a it becomes very important to know which 
few daysago.they uncapped and gorgod them- | are Italians and which are not. To be can- 
selves with nearly all the honey in the hive,| did, Ido not believe it is possible always, 
every time I looked them over. The conse- | to tell; but [think wecancome near enough 
quence Was, that after they had been looked | for all practical purposes, as they say in 
over several times for their queen, queen | making astronomical computations. 
cells, etc., a large part of their winter stores The queens, and drones from queens ob- 
Were consumed uselessly, for the honey they | tained direct from Italy, vary greatly in their 
had gorged themselves with, started them | markings, but the worker bee has one pecu- 
to building comb at 2 season when it was) liarity that I have never found” wanting: 
not wanted, and so stirred them up, that this is the three yellow bands we have all 
they were boiling out at the entrance ata heard so much about. Unfortunately there 
time when “hones: bees” should have been has been a great amount of controversy 
snugly tucked away in their winter doze. about these yellow bands and to help restore 
Our pure Italian stocks could have been harmony, I have been to some expense for 
opened, and their queens removed, scarcely @ngravings. As is often the case, I failed to 
disturbing the cluster, and asa gencral thing, get our city friends to understand just what 
Without the use of any smoke at all, by one | I wanted the “big bee” for, so we have made 
who is fully conversant with the habits of 2 sketch of the body of the bee, ourselves 
bees. Neither will this class of hybrids re- aS shownon next page. 
pel the moth, asdo the half bloods, and the Every worker bee, whether common or 
pure race. Forthese reasonsand severaloth- Italian, has a body composed of six scales 
ers, I would rear all queens from one of | or segments, one sliding into the other tele- 
known purity. If we do this, we ay have, scopic fashion. When the bee is full of hon- 
almost if not quite, the full benefit of the Ital- | ey, these segments slide out, and the body 
ians as honey gatherers, even if there are is elongated considerably beyond the tips of 
black bees all about us. the wings, which ordinarily, are about the 
Suppose you get an imported queen, and length of the body. Sometimes we see bees 
rear queens from her eggs, for all your other | Swollen with dysentery, so much that the 
hives, and all increase you may have during , Tings are extended to their fullest extent, 
the tirst season. None of your worker bees, | 224 in that condition they sometimes would 
the next season, will be less than half bloods, | be culled queens, by an inexperienced person. 
and all your drones will be full bloods. See;} On the contrary, in the fall of the year 
DRONEaANd QUEEN. The queens that are when the bee is preparing for his winter nap, 
reared now, will, many of them, prove pure,| his body is so drawn up that he 
and by persistence in this course year after scareely seems like the same insect. The en- 
year, Italians will soon be the rule instead | graving on the right, shows the body of the 
of the exception. This is no theory, but has beedetached from thes houlders, that we may 
been the result practically, in hundreds of | get a full view of the bands or markings 


apiaries. | that distinguish the Italians from the com- 

Now this is all very ciear plain sailing, but /mon bees. Now I wish you to observe par- 
we must take into consideration that our | ticularly, that all honey bees, common as 
drones are all the time meeting the queens | well as Italian, have four bands of bright 
fromm our neighbor's hives, and from the for- | colored down, J K LM, one on each of the 
ests. This will have no other effect the first | four middle rings of the body, but none on 
season, than to produce hybrid workers, | the first, and none on the last. These bands 
Without changing the drone progeny, but of down are very bright on young bees, but 
when these hybrid stocks begin to send out may be so worn off as to be almost or entire- 
swarms, these swarins will furnish hybrid | ly wanting, on an old bee, especially on 
drones, and soon comes all sorts of mixtures. | those that have been in the habit of robbing 
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very much. This is the explanation of the 
glossy blackness of robbers often seen dodg- 
ing about the hives. Perhaps squeezing 
through small crevices, has thus worn off 
tre down, or it may be that pushing through 
dense masses of bees has something to do 
with it, for we often see such shiny black 
bees in great numbers, in stocks that have 
been nearly suffocated by being confined to 
their hives, in shipping, or at other times. 

These bands of down differ in shades of 
color, many times, and this is the case with 
the common bee, as well as with the Italian. 

Under the microscope, the bands are sim- 
ply fine soft hair, or fur perhaps, and it is 
principally what gives the light colored It:}- 
inns ticir handsome appearance. Youhave, 
perhaps, «ll noticed the progeny of some par- 
ticular queen when they first came out to 
play, and pronounced them the handsomest 
bees you ever saw; buta few months after, 
they would be no better looking than the 
rest of your bees. This is simply because 
they had worn off their handsome plumage, 
in the *“‘stern realities” of hard work in the 
fields. 
whose bees have bands nearly white in- 
stead of vellow, and this is what has led to 
the so called Albino bees. When the plu- 
mage is gone, they are just like other Ital- 
ians. Now, these bands of down, have noth- 
ing todo with the yellow bands that are 
characteristic of the Italians, for after this 
has worn off, the yellow bands, are much 
plainer than before. A,B,C, are the yellow 
ands, of which we have heard so much, 
and they are neither down, plumage, nor 
anything of that sort, as you will see by tak- 
ing a careful look at an Italian on the win- 
dow. The scale or horny substance of which 


the body is composed, is yellow, and almost 
transparent, not black and opaque, as are 
the rings of the common bee, or the same 
inseet, lower down. 

The first yellow band A, is right down next 
It is very 


the waist; now look carefully. 


HOW TO TELL HYBRIDS FROM PURE ITALIANS. 


Occasionally, you will find a queen | ] 
| the bees of Italy, are not pure. Now I think 
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plain, when you once know what to look for, 
and no child need ever be mistaken about it. 

At the lower edge, is the first black band ; 
this, often, is only a thin sharp streak of black. 

The second, B, is the plainest of all the 
_— bands, and can usually be seen mn 

he very poorest hybrids. The first 

band of down, is seen where the black and 
yellow join, but it is so faint, you will hardly 
notice it in some specimens. 

We have at the lower edge of the scale as 
before, a narrow line of black; when the 
down we:rs off, this shows nearly as broad 
as the yellow band. 

Now we come onto disputed ground, for 
the third band C,is the one about which 
there is so much controversy. Some con- 
tend that a pure Italian should show it 
whether he is filled with honey or not; and 
others, among whom was our friend Quinby, 
that a part of the bees would show it only 
when filled with honey. Now there are, 
Without doubt, hives of bess that show this 
third band at all times, but it is pretty cer- 
tain, that the greater part of the bees of 
Italy, do not. The conclusion, then, is that 


we should be careful about going to extremes 
in these matters, for it is honey, and not yel- 
low bands, that is the vital point. The bees 
from Italy, are better honey gatherers _ etc., 
than ours are, and if we import from Italy, 
I think we should be satisfied, to get such as 
they have, especially so far as the markings 
are penne Rive My advice is just this; if 
you are undecided in regard to a queen, get 
some of the bees that you are sure were 
hatched in her hive, and feed them all the 
honey they can take; now put them ona 
window, and if the band C,is not plainly 
visible, call them hybrids. Iadvise you to 
put them on the window, because you may 
mistake the band of down whichis often 
very plain and yellow, for the permanent 
yellow band, C. ‘Now, the bees from Italy, 
are not all alike, and the yellow bands have 
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different shadings, as well as the bands of 
down; but they are always found there, so 
far as my experience goes, if examined with 
sufficient care. 

We have hear l about bees having a fourth 
yellow band; this would have to come on L 
G; but, although we have made a great many 
examinations, we have never been able to 
find more than very bright yellow down, and 
no trac? of the yellow in the horny scale, as 
we find it in A Band C. 


Waen we com? to hybrids, we shall find a 
greater diversity, for while the bees from 
one queen are all pratty uniformly marked 
with two bands, another’s will be of all sorts; 
some beautifully marked Italians, some pure 
black, others one or two banded. Some 
will sting with great venom, while others 
with only one or two bands, will b2 as peaee2- 
able as your best Italians. Without a 
doubt, many queens have been sent out as 
pure, that produced only hybrids; but since 
my recent studies in the matter, I am pretty 
Well sitisiied that I have sold several queens 
as hybrids, that were really full bloods. A 
very slight admixture of black blood, will 
caus? the band C, to disappear on some of 
the bees, but we should be very careful in 
such matters to be sure that the bees in 
question were really hatched in the hive; 
for bees of adjoining hives, often mix toa 
considerable extent. If you examine a col- 
ony of blacks an] on? of hybrids that stand 


Fig. 1 


side by side, you will find many Italians 
among the blacks, and many blacks among 
the Italians. Take young bees that you are 
sure have hatched in the hive, and you will 
be pretty safe, but you cannot readily distin- 
guish the third band, until they are several 
days old. 

POLLEN. You have all, doubtless, 
heard b2es humming about Hollyhock blos- 
soms, but perhaps most of you have passed 
on, thinking that it was nothing strange, 
for bees are always humming about flow- 
‘ers. Suppose we stop just a minute, and 
|look into the matter a little. The bee, al- 
| though on the wing, is almost motionless as 
'he hovers about the dust in the centre of 
the flowers, and by careful watching, we 
may s22 that his tonzue is extended to a con- 
| siderable length. This tongue looks much 
‘like a delicate pencil brash as he sweeps it 
about among the grains of pollen, and as the 
pollen adheres to it and is from time to time 
put away somehow, we are led to infer that 
there must be something adhesive on it. 
believe the bee when he starts out to gather 
| pollen, dogs earry along a store of honey for 
| this very purpos?. Well we will suppos? he 
‘has moistened his long tlexible brash-like 
tongue with honey, has spread it out and 
brushed it among the pollen grains and then 
—I rather think shall have to give you 
}some pictures before [ean well explain to 
‘you What happens next. Tere they are: 


Fig. 3 Fiz. 2 











HOW THE BEE GETS THE POLLEN FROM THE FLOWERS. 


Fig. 1, is a collection of pollen grains high- 
ly magnitied, and A, is exactly the kind the 
bee finds in the Hollyhoek.” Fig. 2, is the 
tongue of the bee, and Fig. 3, is one of his 
fore feet, just to show you what a funny ma- | 
chine he is provided with, for getting the pol- | 
len off his tongue. There is a little blade as 
it were, at B, that opens and shuts, and the 
bee, When his tongue is well loaded, just 
claps it into the grooved or fluted cavity C, | 
then shuts down B, and gives his tongue a 
** wipe,” so quickly that he leaves sleight of | 
hand performers all far in the shade. I be- | 
lieve he generally wipes his tongue’ with | 
both fore feet at once, and when he does) 
this, his appearance viewed through a glass, | 
is comical in the extreme. Suppose you | 
were to take a feather duster, dip it in honey, | 
and then roll it in currants. It would be a! 
big job to pick these currants off, one at a! 


time, but if you should put the handle of the 
duster in your mouth, you might with the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand strip 
them all off clean at one “lick,” and then 
your duster would be ready for another 
“dip.” This is just the way the bee does it, 
but he has rather the advantage, for his 
thumb and finger are fluted or grooved, in 
the way I have explained, that he may be 
able to sweep off his tongue ‘slick and 
clean” without hindrance. Now it is anoth- 
er “knack”? he has, of getting it into his 
pollen baskets, after he gets it off his ton- 
gue, but as I am atthe end of my page, I 
think we shall have:to continue our story 
next year, as they say in romances. If I have 
in the least made you feel that the book of 
nature is more wonderful and more satisfy- 
ing than any work of fietion, I shall be very 
glad indeed. 
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. Y bees had foul brood last year, and I tried Hy- 
MM posulphite of soda. This summer, I tried sali- 
calvems) cylic acid, and the same with borax, but all 
would not do. About the middle of June, when hon- 
ey was plenty, I took all the comb out and put in emp- 
ty frames, leaving them 24 hours; I then shook the 
bees into « hive that had been scalded with lye (left 
from making soap), and filled with new frames and 
fdn. The brood I put into a queenless stock till it was 
nearly all ont, then melted the old combs and scalded 
all the frames, hives and honey boards, in the lye. 
They are now doing finely. The fdn., I found 
stretched, although it was pure wax, but I found a 
simple cure for that. When I put the fdn. in the 
frame with a soldering bolt and a piece of wax, I run 
a strip of wax about ¥ inch wide down the middle of 
the sheet on one side. Atter awhile, they will work 
it all into comb. JAMES MCKAY. 
Madison, Wis., Sept. 22d, 1877. 


CATNIP SEED, AGAIN. 

I notice in Nov. No. of GLEANINGs, page 3(8, the 
statement of C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O., and Stair & 
Kendel, Cleveland, O, in regard to catnip. I have 
never cutivated, nor seen any person cultivate catnip. 
Last year, | 'et all the seed stalks stand. This year, 
the great difficulty, with me, was to keep the catnip 
out of my garden beds. The place where | cleaned 
the seed, of which I sent you a sample, is covered with 
young stalks as thick as they can stand. I have some 
stalks that have blossomed from the early seed of 
this year. P. GRAHAM, 

Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 5th, 1877, 


All my hives are painted in light colors; while the 
paint is green, I have them held up and smoked with 
alamp or candie, which clouds them very prettily. 
My handsomest are pearl color and brown. How 
would those colors clouded, do for your packing or 
shipping case? The honey would look white, thus 
contrasted. Marky H. MILLs, 

Alexandria, Pa., Sept. 11th, 1877. 


CROSS BEES. 

Ihad some of the crossest bees this summer that 
were ever heard of. They would fight the top of a 
stove-pipe that runs up through a shed roof; there 
would be 50 or 100 bees at once, just whacking against 
that pipe, and very many fell into it and burned to 
death. They woud dive into my smoke-pan, and 
burn up in that, and sting folks along the road. What 
the cause was I could not imagine, but at last I hap- 
pened to think. [ had been destroying drone brood, 
and when it was in a milky state [ conld not shake it 
out of the combs; the bees would eat it and it just 
made them crazy and ugly. Well, lalways want to 
be sure about anything, ao [ left it off for a while and 
they became peaceable again. On again giving them 
access to the milky brood, the same result followed. I 
suppose you will Jaugh, but lam well satisfied that 
this and this only, was the cause of the flerceness of 
the bees. Have you ever known or heard of anything 
of the kind ? D. GARDNER. 

Carson City, Mich., Nov. 9th, 1877. 

To be sure you are right friend D.; the milky 
food given the drones, will be more readily de- 
voured by robbers, than honey even ; and after 
it is gone, you will have just such a demora- 
lized set of bees, as when they get a little taste 
of new honey during a scarcity. In cutting 
out queen cells, I have often had robbers get 
at the pieces of brood taken out to make room 
for the cells, and if these pieces are not kept 
out of the way, you will very likely get some 
pretty severe stings before you get through. I 
hardly know why bees get into such an insane 
frenzy, after having had a taste of new honey 
or unsealed larvae, but I have seen them, at 
such times, sting almost every thing and every- 
body ; even posts and stove-pipes, as you have 








mentioned. The remedy is to be neat and tidy 
about your apiary, and leave nothing in the 
shape of combs or honey lying about. Do not 
throw even so much as a discarded queen cell 
on the ground. 





From 47 colonies in spring, I have taken 3,150 lbs. 
extracted, and 1.3C0 lbs. com) honey. Total, 4,450 lbs. 
Average for 47 hives. 94 lbs. I have increased to 90 
colonies. This report may be divided, thus: Hives 
worked for extd. honey, 14, average 225 lbs; hives 
worked for comb honey and swarms, 31, average 41 lbs, 
and 13 swarms; divided into nuclei, 2. Have sola 
queens anc bees for $23. and 3,200 lbs. honey, most of 
itnear home. Sold comb honey at 20c, and extd., at 
1244. The season for surplus begins here from the 20th 
of May to Ist of June, and ends July 5th to 10th. 
Poplar and white clover are the main sources, with a 
little sprinkling of basswood, which blooms here 
July, 1st. JONAS SCHOLL. 


Lyon’s Station, Fayette Co., Ind., Nov. 12th, ’77. 


I had 38 stocks, all black, last fall, had 15 this opting 
and now have 35. Out of five queens from Nellis, | have 
one still. seemingly well bred. One flew in the air, two 
were killed after they had commenced laying, and one 
more was lost by showing her to every one that came 
along. I took about 1,700 lbs of honey, all extracted, of 
which about 150 lbs were from dandelions, 600 from clover. 
and 950 from basswood. Some did not gather enough af- 
ter extracting for winter use, and had to be fed. I used 
to wish I had some of your feeders: 
pa SAMUEL H. KERrFoor. 
Minesing, Ontario, Can., Oct. 26th, 1877. 


. The bees bought of you last April, seem to be doing very 
well. They take to the foundation very kindly. Perhaps 
the following statistics from the Kansas Ag. Tesort may 
interest you and our readers, 

Number of Hives.........+ cestencsaes OMe (in 1875.) 


The report for 1876 13 rot out yet. Ifa jar of candied 
honey is set in a vessel of cold water, -— on a slow fire 
and the temperature kept at 212° F. till the honey is all. 
dissolved, it will not candy again; so says the “ Druggist’s 
J. F. BARTON. 


Circular.” 

Chicago, Ills., Aug. 18th, 1877. 

If the report given is correct, it is certainly 
very low, for honey. More than 14 that 
amount is sold from Medina Co., alone, every 
year. The Druggist’s Circular has been rath- 
er hasty in its conclusions. Some honey, after 
being thoroughly melted, will not candy again 
in a long time, but other samples will candy 
just as many times as you expose it to a low 
or freezing temperature, unless it is sealed up 
hot like fruit, as we have before explained. 

MELTING CANDIED HONEY. 

The Druggist’s Circular is in error again, in 
directing that the honey be heated to the boil- 
ing point; sucha heat will injure both the 
color and flavor almost invariably, and 150° 
wil! melt it just as well, although it may take 
a little longer. 





CANDY MAKING, 


I have many hives eating framed candy, I think it like- 
ly that the only thing I will have to complain about, 
will be, that. long ago, when you were thinking candy 
bricks you did not thinka little larger, and give us frames 
of candy at once, It is rather a joke on one, to scorch a 
batch of syrup, and keep on boiling and_ stirring in vain 
hope that it will make candy. My “Golden C” sugar re- 
quires 1 pint of water to 6 or 7 lbs. of sugar, but I put in 
only 5 Ibs, until it boils, and then stir in sugar until it is 
of the right consistency. I then get my wife to sift in the 
flour while [ stir. As I have 75 or 100 lbs. at once in the 
wash-boiler, I draw the kitchen table up against the boil- 
er in front of the stove, for understand we have full pos- 
sessior of the kitchen at this time, and ladle the thick syr- 
up into the frames, as they lie on ge pee spread on 
the table. These papers will stick to the candy, if not 
greased, except you remove them before the candy is cold. 
In hopes of rain in this month, to cheer bee keepers and 
others, I remain yours R. WILKIN, 

San Buenaventura. Cal Nov, 5th, 1877. 
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ENAMELED CLOTH FOR COVERING THE FRAMES. 

I have tried enameled cloth instead of duck for a cover- 
ing to frames, and find it far superior to duck. You must 
try it and report. Cut it full siza of hive outside. It was 
discovered by Mr. W. J. Aadrews, of Columbia, Tenn. 
He uses ename!ed duck, but | find the plain domestic en- 
ameled will do, ani costs avout 102 per hive. I believe 
plain browa domestic, cowed with linseed oil and rosin, 
will be better. It shoald become dry bafore use. I in- 
tend to try it next season. S. C. Dopas. 

Chattanooza, Tenn., Aug. 3d, 1877. 

I have used the enameled cloth for several 
months, and itis a fact that the bees “let it 
alone” seemingly, better than any substance 
heretofore tried. Almost no propolis at all is 
found on it, and I can imagine them saying, as 
they look it over,‘ Well, this is about as 
smooth and tight as we could make it if we 
tried, so we think we will just let it be.” The 
question now comes, how is it going to answer 
for winter? As it is impervious to water, I 
have some doubts; but with a good chaff cush- 
ion over it, it may not prove so disastrous after 
all. At any rate, we are giving them a test. 





I have 27 colonies of bees}began the season with 5. Our 
fall honey here is so bitter that it cannot be used for any 
purpose. It is from a yellow flower, known as bitter 
weed, which mae its appearance? here about 1863. taking 
possession of all lands aut ander cultivation. Our milk, 
in early summer. cannot be used. Dan. NICHOLSON. 

Terry, Miss.. Oct. 23d, 1877. 








I began last sprins with 1 hive of so called, Italians. 
They are hybrids, | suppose, as they have but 1 ™ bands. | 
I now have five stocks 2nd have taken 200 Ibs. comb | 
honey from the parent colony and its first swarm, which 
was a natural one. ‘The others are artificial, and have 
yielded no surplus, but have a good stock for winter. 

; Mrs. 8. D. THURMOND. 

Dry Grove, Miss., Oct. 31st, 1877. 


You will have to put me in the list of “* Blasted Hopes” 
this time. Following your directions (exactly as 1 did 3 
weeks ago with success), afver taking away the old queen, 
{ put the cage with new one on top of the frames, under 
the duck. Twenty hours later, the queen and all her 
companions were dead in the cage. Icannot account for 
it, unless they were smothered. Two hours after pucting 
her in, I took a peep at them to see what they were doing. 
The hive seemed much disturbed and they were clinging 
in a thick knot to the cazs. This knotting and the warm 
day, 1 think will account for it. But what does GLEAN- 
ENGS say? : LAWRENCE JOHNSON. 

Holly Springs, Miss., Aug. 2€th, 1877. 

Iconfess, I can hardly understand why a 
queen and bees should be found dead under 
such. circumstances. When the bees were 
clinging tightly to the cage, I have always felt 
that they were safe if they had plenty of food, 
and if you used the candy cage, they were cer- 
tainty all right in that respect. Since using 
flour in the candy, we have found that the bees 
use the candy muca more freely, both in the 
slabs, and in the cages; and it may be that a 
certain quantity of poilea is needed as well as 
honey, to keep, even o!d bees, in perfect health. 
_ The candy used now for the cages, contains 
1-10 flour, and I believe not one loss has been | 
reported since it has b2en used. 











ing, be sure you have no drone larvae, for the bees, by | 
some strange perversion of instinct, will very often build 

Queen cells over them, resulting always in nothing but | 
« dead drone.” Now, I believe the idea of its “resulting 
always in nothing but a dead drone” is accented by near- 

ly all the leading apiarians, but, notwithstanding, it has | 
been positively disproved by Add. Bair, an experienced | 
apiarian of this plice. He says that. from circumstances 
oceasionaly brought to his notice, he had been led to the | 
belief that drones did sometimes issue from queen cells, 
and a circumstance of very recent date vorehea the fact. | 
He was raising a queen, as he supposed, from choice stock, | 
and when the date passed tor its appearance and it came | 
not, suspicion crept upon him that 1ts inmate was nota 


In July No. you say, “in selecting brood for queen rear- 





queen. He therefore resolved himself into a vigilance 
committee, with a determination to see what would come 
of it; and when the date came tor a drone to issue, he was 
extracting basswood honey, which gave mm quite a favor- 
able opportunity to guard his would be queen. He looked 
to the cell every hour, and finally discovered a something, 
gnawing its way out. He took the card in his hands, as- 
sisted the inmate of the cell to make its exit, and lo! @ 
perfect drone, He thinks this will account for the oft 
mysterious disappearance of a queen that has evidently 
issued, but cannot be found—instead of a queen it was a 


drone. : D. BAKER. 
Rollersville, O., July 16th, 1877. 


This has been a very good honey season with most peo- 
ple, but Lama “bran new” hand, and have had poorer 
‘luck.” My bees would not work well in the upper story, 
and I have just found out that they stored too much honey 
below, not leaving the queen space enouch. 


T. W. Lipprncort. 
Pana, Hls., Sept. 18th, 1877. 


Right here is where the beauty of the sec- 
tions in frames comes in, friend L. Had you 
hung some of these in the lower story, they 
could not well have helped themselves, and 
after they were well started, you could have 
raised them above, bees and all. You must 
not let the bees cheat you in that way again, 
even if you are a new hand. 


I wish, next yetr, to work my bees for increase, raising 
my queens in t\vo frame nuclei, and when they commence 
layins, building them up with brood and bees from the 
old colonies. !f Ihave an extractor,do you think I can 
keep them from swarming without putting on an upper 
story ? 

Only by taking away brood also, if the colo- 
nies are strong. 

My nuclei shall start in full sized Simplicities, as you 
advise in tha ABO. Willit take as much time to work 
them this way, %s to raise como honey, letting some of 
— swarm naturally, and raising queens to I[talianize 
them ? 

This question, like many others, is given in 
such a way thatitis hardly possibie to give 
aun intelligible answer. I think it would, very 
likely, take more labor to raise queens, than to 
raise comb honey; bat we can only get the 
honey when there is a pientiful yicid, Whereas 
We can raise queens at any time when bees can 
fly, even during a severe drouth. Of course 
we should have to feed, but I think the queens 
would more than pay all expenses. 

Have you had good success in sending larvae for queen 
rearing ? and does if do to depend on it, sent by mail, for 
renring queens, if one has no imported queens ? 

To be sure we succeed, or larvee would not 
be offsred, year after year, in our price lists. If 
you comply with the conditions therein given, 
there will be very few failures. 

How do transferred colonies compare with others, pro- 


vided they wre strong before transferring ? 
SuBscriBeR, Bloomington, IIls., 


Colonies that are properly transferred are 


just as good as they were before, of course. If 


you leave out the drone brood, they are usual- 
ly considerably better. 


We have not had an average season for honey this year; 
basswood was good, but short; it lasted only 10 days. 
got 98 Ibs, from one of my best hives in 4 days, and from 
some, took 200 during the season, from basswood, but no 
honey after the 24th of July. I started with 60 stocks, toox 
my honey from half, 2,911 lbs, and increased to 133 with 
the other half. I got them all in good shape for the fall 
crop ofhoney. The flowers blossomed and were visited by 
the bees, but they came with light loads and seemed to 
only make a living. Nearly 4 tae new swarms about here 
must starve this winter; there are few who will give them 
honey. Lewis KELLEY. 

lonia, Mich., Oct. 29th, 1877. 
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WINTERING ITALIANS. 


I commenced last spring with 15 swarms and increased 
to 28. Six left for the woods and 1 got 700 lbs. of extracted 
honey. roan the 10.h of August the flow of honey stop- 
ped on account of drouth, and we had no fall honey. I 
fave kept tialian bees for 5 cr 6 winters, in Minnesota, 
‘they wanteied as well as my blacks. 


BEE HONTING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Your bee-hunting is gocd, but among mountains you 
would be cfien greatly mistaken if ycu expected to find 
them on a straight line fiom )cur biit, for tbey will fy up 
a canon, down a side canon and up another, making | 
angles and G1ooks, and always ciossing the ridges where 
they are lowest. JOUN BECKLY. 

Cannon City. Minn., Oct. 18th, 1877. 


T om caly a beginner in bee culture, having commenced 
dhis spring with 6 colonies o&black bees. Have increased 
10 14 eclcnies. strong and well provisioned tor winter, and 
have iahen [00 lbs. extracted honey, which I find ready 
sale for at hcme, at 20 cts. per Mb. 4 Italianized my bees 
froma stock bought cf 3. M. bicoks & Bro., and think 
ihey are decidedly better in several particulars. Have 
had a gcod honey seascn here. lf 1 hed known how to 





manage wy bees at the beginning of the season | could | 


have had a larger yield of huney. I ny to profit from 
the study of your A BC in Bee culture by another season. 
G. M. COVERT, M. D. 
Sellersburg, Ind., Sept. 27th, 1877. 


I commenced last spring with 9 swarms of bees—6 


swarming. 


white clover. 1 think my Iccality one of the best 10 the 
country. ‘there is an aluncance of willbew wuhin a half 
mile Gi my apiary and hundreds of acres cf linn, elm and 
maple on every side; also fall Mowers grow in abundance. | 
White clover Legins to g10w quite thich)y alcng the 1cad- 
sides and im pasiures, 
How early cculd you ship an imported (or duvghter of an 
imported) queen’ I think if 1 can get cne carly enough, | 
1 wil) raise my Own quecais. J. A. SWAN. 
Clarksville, Iowa, Nov. 41h, 1877. 


Queens can be scnt in full colonies, any | 


month in ibe year. A two frame nucleus | 
hive could be sent safely in March, and queens 


can be sent in our Jarge sized candy cages, . 


about as soon, probably. We are now—Nov.. 
7th—scnding out quite a bumber, although | 
the weather is somewhat wintry. 


The bees have filled every cell in two sets of boxes in 
the case you sent, and are now storing from Canada 
thistle. GEO, B. PETERS. 

Council Bend, Ark., Aug. 22d, 1877. 

CONTRARY BEES. 

On the 15th of May I divided a colony of bees that had 
no queen, xiving haif to one cclony and the other half to 
another. ‘They seemed to get along amicably for a day or 
two, when, on opening cre of the hives, | found the bees 
were trying to smother the queen. As fast as 1 would 
liberate her, they would gather round her sgain torming 
a ball the size of a hen’s egg. I dipped her in honey and 


returned her to the hive, as soon as they ate all the honey | s A 
| or anything else *riz’”’ out of that box. 
| honey and dead in the bottom; and as there were three 


off her, they clustered round her agair, and kept this up 
for a day or two, when I found ber in front ot the hive 
dead. I then ge ve them a frame of comb with eggs to raise 
a queen, aud they started queen cells immediatly. On 
the 11th of June, the queen come out. On the 17th, 1 
opened the hive and found they were trying to smother 
her, 1released her, and as scon as they saw her, they 
ugain encircled her. How long they had been at this, | 
am unable to say, 1s I did not examine them from the 11th | 
to the the 17th. Now, I have reed and heard ‘of bees | 
smothering queens under conditions similar to the 1st, 


above mentioned, but why they should smcther a queen | 


of their own raising, is beyond my ken. There are no | 
fertile workers in the hive. 
A.C. LITTLEJOHN, 

New Orleans, La., June 19th, 1877. 

Occasionally, a colony will act just like the | 
one you have mentioned, but I have never | 
failed to make them civil, by giving them a. 
good lot of brood, and then a regular feeding. | 
I say regular, for one or two feeds eften. 
amount to but little; but if you feed every | 


1 mean to hulianize in the spring. | 


| them. I 


day, for a week, you will sce everything begin 
to prosper; queen, workers and all. Almost 
all these troubles, show themselves during a 
scarcity of honey; for when bees are losing 
every Gay, they are pretty apt to feel cross, 
like “ other tojks.”. Make them good natured, 
and then go on with your quecn introducing. 





Many thanks for your prcmptness in sending the fine 
ween. She came to hand on the lsih, eleven days from 
the date of my order, as fiesh and lively as theugh just 
from the hive, and woukd have stccd a jcurney 10 Cahior- 


| nia; only a small portion of the candy was consumed. She 


is now laying. 1l have now {0 colonus and propose ma- 
king her the mother of them all next spring. 
D. BEDELL. 


Franklin, St. Mary’s Parish, La., Oct. 28th, °77. 

In giving place to so many letters similar to 
the above, I presume I shail be censured by 
some, as using these pages to advertise my 
cages and queens. Very likely there is some 
ruth in the idea, but my triends you can make 
the cages and raise the queens just as well as 


| Lean,1am sure, after the very full directions I 


have given you, and as we are all interested in 


iby new discovery like the candy cage, | feel 
blacks ard 3 bybrids—and increased 10 25 by natural | that we can all rejoice in its success. 
, 1 have taken about 1000 Ibs. bcx honey, which | 
I sell readily at 20 cts. per lb. This was nearly all gaih- | 
ered from linn, buckwheat and golden red, with a litue | 


Were 
there a patent or any considerable profit ou 
the goods, 1 confess I should feel some hesitan- 
cy in making public such approving letters. 


The piceecds cf 17 colonies cf bees for the picscnt sca- 
son ae 940 Iks. bcney, mostly scld at ise, cr iaiker, sold 
at 0c, Lut } pay 2e icr selling. 

940 Ibs.@18¢ 

1£ ycung swarm:(@;75.00 each 


£1¢9 20 


$264 20 
ixcept 2 stccks, 1 extracted from the brecd chamber 
only. intend tO use two siory hives neat year. Am sure, 
with them, | could have secured much mvre this seascn, 
The labels 1eceived from you look bright and brisk, and 
give the jars quite a holiday appearance. 
8. T. PETTIT. 
Belmcnt, Ontario, Can., Aug. 51st, 1877. 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 
] have been buying imported queens, for scme years 


| past, ficm parties who have advertised this class of queens 


for sale, and in most cases, think 1 got what | paid for. 


| Kut about the Ist of Sept. last, 1 decided to do my own 
| importing; so I fired c ff an oraer to L. ‘tiemontani, Cre- 


muna, italy, for two queens. 1 requested sent me one 


| light, and one dark queen, the extremes in both colors as 
bred in Italy. A few evenings since, the express agent of 


our town sent me two little boxes direct from lialy. Not 
much time was lost getting them into aclesed room, by 
the window, where 1 could see what kind of luck | had on 
hand. ‘Lhe first box opened, revealed a pleasing sight to 
my vision. A splendid Jarge bright queen, as lively asa 
cuicket. Good enough! | said, sipping her carefully and 
securely into a queen cage. Now tor the other box, which 
seemed still as death ; and sure enough, “nary” live bee 
All daubed with 


little frames of honey with scarcely a cell of it eaten, I 
suppose they were all dead shortly aiter shipment. The 
weight of the solid cakes of honey had pressed down on 


| the bottom bars of the frames, causing so much honey to 


run out as to destroy the bees. Two combs in the box 


| containing the living queen, were without honey, or near- 


ly so. 1 think if these little combs were placed in a hive 
of bees, ali welded to the frames and cleaned up nicely 
before bees and queen were put in the shipping box, they 
would come through with more safety. 

I think it all a notion that queens from Italy are not as 


| bright as home bred queens. This queen I have just re- 
— is about as yellow as any I have ever seen bred 
| here. 
| but they were so honey soaked 


The dead queen was very dark as well as the bees, 

i could tell but little about 
have my queen safely introduced into a ten 
frame Novice hive, with plenty of honey and the chag 
attachment. Now, I am sure I have a real imported 
queen. There is some satisfaction, in being the first man 


| to see a queen walk out of the shipping box, on this side 


the big water. 4 ; ; 
J. A. BucHANAN, Wintersville, Ohio. 
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I suppose I ought to make a report of doings in bee cul- 
ture this season. I started with 1! stocks in Langstroth 
hives, transferred 6, sold 1100 lhs, of honey and have on 
hand 500 lbs. The bees are still gathering from golden 
rod and buckwheat. I now have 4 swarms, all in good 
condition. [like the yueens gotten from Nellis first rate. 
I Italianized 10 in Sept. and will [talianize the remainder 
mm spring. E : 

I like the extractor much it his doubly paid for itself. 
Comb fdn. does finely for starters in boxes. I expect to 
make a better report next season, but I think I have 
done pretty well this season considering it is the first. I 
have a good market in Houston and Galveston. 


J. W. ECKMAN. 
Richmond, Texas, Oct. 25th, 1877. 
If the above is the report of your first season, 
friend E., I do not know but we would all be*- 
ter commence back, and learn over again. 


Our honey season, which closed the 6th of September, 
was scarcely an average one. In the spring it was too 
eold and wet, and in the fall too dry. I wintered without 
loss nnd had no disease, except scarcity of honev. | wade 
no increase except a few nuclei, in order to keep the oriz- 
inal number of queens. vet [averaged only xbout 110 Ibs. 
per colony. or about 14.500 lbs. from 130 colonies. I sup- 
pose I might ay well try to be content and see if I can’t do 
better another year. The above is all extracted honey. I 
use 2 story hives, winter in a house above ground, never 
lose any in wintering and have no spring dwindling. All 
spring dwindling is due to bad management or bad honey ; 
usually, the former. E. C. L, Larcu. 

Ashland, Mo., Oct. 26th, 1877. 





TURNIPS FOR BEES. 

Last spring I found my bees gathering more pollen 
from aturnin. that we sow in August for winter and 
spring greens, thin from anything else. —— calls 
it the “Seven Top Turnip.” I enclose a few’ seed that 
you may, (if you have not already the sime kind) try in 
your garden, Bacou and turnip greens come in “mizhty 
well” in March and April. Should sou Tike to get more 
seed this summer, I have plenty, and would be glad to 
send some fre*. Turnip seed are so easily raised, that 25 
cts. per lb. would pay better than wheat. Two ls. would 
sow an xcre, if you have the turnip please excuse this; 
my reason for writinzis that Lindreth mentions this va 
riety as a Southern kind. W. KAYE. 

Pewee Valley, Ky., Aug. 22d, 1877. 

The seed was sown about the Ist of Oct., 
and now we have a patch of most beautiful 
luxuriant green foliage ; in passing by them, I 
have often broken off and eaten the leaves, and 
they have a very pleasant taste, even in their 
raw state. Wesowed them where the early 
potatoes had been harvested. As very few 
weeds make their appearance so late in the 
season, it will be a comparatively easy matter 
to have a nice p!ot of turnip blossoms to fill 
the vacancy between fruit blossoms and clover. 


EMBOSSED COMB HONEY. | 


You were entirely wrong, in your explanation of how | 
the designs were wrought on the section of comb; see 
Oct. No, page 276. I have tried the method you describe. | 
but it does not succeed well ; it is done much more easily. | 
by simply uncapping the design you wish to raise, Or | 
around the one you wish to depress, and moving the 
comb, giving space to carry out or raise the part thus un- 
capped. They will not, ordinarily, uncap combs onee 
sealed until they want the honey; although they may be 
moved apart much farther than usually built. Now, I 
am led to reflect that there are many errors among bee- 
keepers—the result of wrong conclusions. Don’t you 
think so ? H. R. BoaRDMAN. 

East Townsend, Ohio, Nov. 8ih, 1877. 


You are right; we do often jump at conclu- 
sions hastily. I suggested the plan I gave, be- 
cause I had done it in that way, but yours is 
perhaps simpler. If Iam correct, all we have 
to do, is to cut a paper pattern of our design, 











and laying it on a nice section of honey, uncap 
all that the paper does not cover, and hang it 
in a hive while honey is coming in, moving the 
combs a little farther apart, than they stcod 
originally. The uncapped cells will then be 











lengthened out, and sealed ‘over again, thus 
giving a bulged appearance forming the design 
first cut throwgh the paper. With a full frame. 
you could easily have the bees work your in- 
itials in sealed honey, just as our candy boy 
makes an embossed “A. IT. R.,” on a frame of 
candy. 


A PLEA POR THE TOADS. 

I should thnk GLEANINGS a pretty good Bae Journal, if 
it were not for its immoral tendency. The picture and 
remarks on page 216 of the August No.is the immoral 
portion to which I allude. [ do not dispute the statement 
that toads eat bees, but I do say, tords cannot eat bees if 
the hives are placed on suitable stands. If there wee no 
way to prevent their eating bees, | should say the bees 
were doing the farmer more injury, by filling the toad’s 
stomach, to the exclusion of other insects, than the tuad 
could do to the bee-keeper by eating beev. I cannot be 
said to be prejudiced against bee-keepers for | have more 
bees than any of my nevr neighbors ; and my income from 
them is more than thit from farm crops. Martins are 
said to eat bees, but we hive three larze martin houses 
close to the apiary, and | have never yet seen a martin eat 
a bee. The martinsare the variety of which the males 
are black and the females have grey breasts. 


All toads do not cat bees, neither do all 
martins; just as, only now and then, we find a 
colony of bees that learn to eat grapes. It 
seems to be a sort of ‘sport of nature,” if we 
may so termit. I would not kill all the toads, 
neither would [ kill all the martins, or bees ; 
but when L found a toad gobbling up bees in 
front of a hive, daily. [ would either “ kill or 
cure” him, just as I would a hen that had 
learned toeat all her eggs. If you put your 
hive upon legs, where will you shake the bees 


_ from the frames or sections, that they may get 


back in readily? Ifyou put up a broad board, 
the toad will climb up this, just about as easi- 
ty as a laden bee can. 

POISONOUS PROPERTIES OF ZINC 

In GLEANINGS for Aug. you say, truly, that the poison- 
ous properties of zinc and galvanized iron, are now pretty 
well established; but you speak of having decided, to 
Jour sitisfaction, by a practical test. Now, as sume peo- 
ple require * line wpon line and preeept upon precept,” 
before they are convinced of anvthing in a praciical man- 
ner. I think you would do well to give the particulirs of 
your experiment. H. A. SPRAGUE. 

Charlotte, Maine, Aug. 3ist, 1877. 

Our water tank, just by the door out on the 
walk, is made of galvanized iron, and I[ discov- 
ered that, while drinking the water from it, I 
was troubled with a very disagreeable taste o! 
copper in my mouth. This, at times, aimost 
made me sick. Others did not notice it, so I 
said nothing, bat I finally had the water 
brought from another well. This made no 
difference, so I drank at the well, instead of at 
the tank; relief came at once, and | decided it 
was the ice, and declared quite emphatically, 
that ice water was unwholesome. About this 
time some one spoke of zinc, and I purposely 
drank some water that had stood over night in 
the bottom of the tank, without ice. The dis- 
agreeable taste was so nauseating, that l felt it 
during the whole forenoon, and our tinners 
were directed to line the whole inside with tin, 
at once. I can now drink of the iced water 
freely, and have never since experienced any 
such symptom. Am I not right, my friends, in 
deciding against galvanized iron or zine for 
honey extractors, or any of the untensils of the 
apiary ? 

The 5 dollar queens you sent me, were all purel; 
fertilized. : GEO. W. GAMBLE. 
Fredericksburg. Ohio, Oct. 24th, 1877. 
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pr herein do 1 exercise » manele, to have porenecage 
consciencs void of offence toward God and toward 
anep.—Acts, 14; 16, 
fi \ T our prayer meeting saturday afternoon, 
“\,, just after the Nov. Journal had gone out, 
''l was surprised to hear our minister, af- 
ter von from some of our best authors in 
regard to he philosophy of corscience, read an 
extract from GLEANINGS. It was the opening 
illustration in regard to the Sabbath day. As 
a matter of course, I felt somewhat proud of 
having my humble work placed side by side 
with that of great and good men, who had 
written in times past, and when I got home, I | 
of cpurse had to tell my wife about it that she 
might rejoice too, that even our own Medina | 
people began to make inquiries in regard to my 
* bec-paper,” for it is a fact kind friends, that | 
many in our own town, do not even know of 
the existence of such a periodical. Usually, 
when anything is mentioned as havivg been 
the work of our own townsmen, we think we 
know them so well, that it is scarcely possible | 
they know very much that we do not already 
know. For this reason, GLEANINGs is very lit- 
tle read or noticed in our own town. 

Well, taking this into consideration, I was, 
as [ have stated, very agreeably surprised, 
when many of my friends gathercad about me, 
and some of them asked where they could find 
the book containirg the rest of “that story.” 
Well, what do you think my wife said? She 
said the wrtic'e was very good; in fact, one of 
the best 1 had ever written, and that she. 
thougbt I above all others, was the very one 
who necded to read it. 
rather cool? That I ought to read one of my 
oun articles? [ stood in 
course, and then mildiy asked. 

* What especial portion of it ought I to 
read ?” 

* That in which the lawyer said you bad him 
in a‘tight place, when he had promised to 
help persuade the boys to stop swearing, and 
then remembered that he was addicted to the 
habit himself.” 

“ Ye—e—s,” I replied, as 1 began to look back 
into my own “self.” 

“Of course my husband you do not swear, 








/achurch member sinned, 


Now was not that | 


mute wender, of. 


but, as an illustration, you are very severe on | 


those who jorget and make mistakes, and yet 
you are very forgetiul, and make a great mary 
mistakes. Of course you have many things to 
oversee, and much care of various kinds, but 
if you are going to teach the boys to be accu- 
rate and avoid making mistakes, ought you 
not to be very careful to make none yourself, 


or else be more lenient with those who do, like | 


,” 


yourself, * wake blunders’. 

She had given mea sort of a side view that 
[had not before taken, of myself, and as I 
jooked round in that direction, I discovered a 
great deal that needed looking after. 
down and pondered, and the more I pondered, 
the smuiler I felt. 
breaking off swearing, I looked at it as a very 


besetting sins; what then ? 


them the strength if they would only come to 
him humbly and ask him to help them. The 
worst one of them, the skeptic, said he had 
done so, but that the trouble was, he would 
change his mind, at times, and would not want 
to stop; therefore, he had but little hope that 
he should ever do much better. What a piti- 
ful confession was this; a human being who 
had lost hope, one who had no faith in God, 
and had almost lost faith in himself; 1 knew 
the boy needed the companicnship of strong: 
kind friends; and as he was one of the first to 
kneel in prayer atmy last visit with him, in 
spite of his defiant scepticism before, I felt sure 
there was hope for him. WasI the proper 
person to point out the way to him? As Isat 
and pondered, after my wife had forgotten all 
about what she had said, it came up fall and 
plain before me, how I had on bended knee 
asked God to help me to overcome that miser- 
able despicable habit of finding fault and 
scolding, and yet—and yet—to tell the truth, I 
fear that like my poor friend and brother in 
the jail, I, at times did not want to stop. He 
excused himself by saying that he inherited 
his iove of drink, for his father died of the de- 
lirium tremens. Therefore, he must go on 
drinking. Ihave sometimes been tempted to 
partly excuse myself, by saying my father was 
a man of the old strict ““ Down East” style who 
had no pardon or compromise for any one. If 
he would demand 
that he be put out forthwith; for what busi- 
ness hada man inachurch who told lies, or 
stole, or got drunk or—‘“ got mad?” No, no; it 
was right to get mad, for it was“ righteous 
indignation,” but all the other things were 
downright sins. It was not wrong for me to 
scold the book-keeper, for it was only “right- 
eous indignation,” and they should recognize 
they had no right to make mistakes; besides if 
I was alittle rough, it was only a“ way” I 
had got, and I inherited that way from my 
father, and he was not to blame either, for he 
inherited it from A7s mother. I remember the 
dear good old lady now, as well as if it were 
but yesterday. She was kind in her way, but 
woe betide the son or daughter that did not 
make their children mind; and woe betide the 
grandchild that betrayed, in her presence, any 
of the sins that are so common all about us. 
And the neighbors—had any one of them in 
years gone by slipped and fallen———step care- 
fully, Novice ; that grandmother was carefully 
conscientious, and her life was, in all proba- 
bility, afar better record than yours. If you 
inherited her unpleasant peculiarities, you in- 
herited also her rigid and unswerving faith in 
our Saviour; and you are perhaps at this mo- 
ment takiong the credit all to yourself, that, 
may be, belongs to the careful training given 
her son, and so on, to you and your son. 

But even granting that we do inherit these 
Shall the brother 


‘who drinks and beats his mother, tell her, in 


1 sat. 
| under the circumstances ? 


When the lawyer spoke of 


his better moments, that she must expect such 
things, and has no right, really,to blame him 
And shall I tell my 
hands that I am laboring under a violent tem- 


| per that sometimes gets possession of me, and 


easy matter; and when I talked with the boys | 


in jail, 


about breaking off from intemperate | 
habits, assured them that God would give | day, for 1 am not really to blame for it? 


that if I should in moments of anger discharge 
them, they had better come back again next 
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I suppose that many of you feel like saying 
this is all foolishness ; and [I confess it is just 
about what I think of it. But what shall my 
brother and Ido? He can probably overcome 
almost every other temptation, without very 
much difficulty; and I have been enabled to so 
far get past nearly all the other rocks and 
breakers, that with God's help, Ihave almost 
forgotten that they ever existed to trouble me. 
Taere is one thing pretty certain; when I kneel 
in prayer with him again, I can from the bot- 
tom of my heart, ask God to help ws both, for 
we both feel that we are helpless. 

Somctime, I hope to tell you something about 
how I feel about prayer, and the way in which 
it helps me in these difficult places; but I can- 
not doit now, farther than this one illustra- 
tion. This matter was made one of special 
prayer; and [ told my Saviour that if it were 
best that this temptation should not be re- 
moved as others had been, I would try to do 
the best L could; and I asked to be shown 
where the first of this evil came in, and more 
of the mysteries of my own heart. Very soon 
it began to unfold itself, and to be made p!ain, 
or at least plainer. My friend, if you are a 
fault finder and a scold, and want to get over | 
it, you have very likely a pretty big job on 
hand, and the mischief has doubtléss a root 
where you least expect it. 

I should hardly wish to say that all who 
find fault are cowardly, but I do feel that Tan 
too cowardly, or perhaps too weak or feeble to 
take up what I know to be my duty, when I! 
get into a scoldiag mood. Trials will come, 
and difficult and hard things to do, mast be 
done, or we must take the consequences. B?- 
cause a neighbor, or because those about us 
have bad and glaring faults, we must not take 
it for granted they are all bad. To illustrate: 

Many of you may have neighbors who will 
borrow your tea, sugir, butter or soap, and 
they will do it without any idea of ever paying 
it back again. I was told by a woman that 
she had to stip buying her soap by the box, 
just because her neighbors would find it out, 
and borrow it incessantly without paying it 
back again. Perhaps they, poor souls, took it 
for granted she must have an abundance of 
money, or she would not have such a supply 
of every thing, and a bar of soap was sucha 
mere trifle, it did not seem a very great sin, if 
they should not repay it. The question will | 
well up, “ Can they be Christians and do this?” 
Well, I confess, I don't know, but I think it | 
will be safer for us to conclude they can, that | 
perhaps their mothers and grandmothers did 
the same thiag, and that it is net very much 
worse than things we do. But hold on! we 
are not to drop the matter there, by any 
means. It is right that you should buy your 
soap by the box, and thus save much useless 
running, besides the saving in money; and it 
is wrong for you to encourage in your neigh- 
bors, what you all know to bea kind of petty 
thieving. A responsibilty rests on vou, and 
you have no right to evadeit. Your husband 
is perhaps struggling hard to get the where- 
with to get a whole box of soap, and you have 
no right to allow yourself to be robbed in this 
wavy. 

You might remedy the matter by making 
out a bili of the items of sugar, tea, coffee, eggs 











and soap, and sending over, but I fear it would 
produce much the same effect a3 would telling 
one of the boys on the street, while swearing, 
that he was a low lived vagabond, and de- 
served to have his mouth slapped every time 
he uttered an oath. Your neighbor might stop 
borrowing of you, but ycn would be bitter 
enemies henceforth. More than that, it would 
probably have very little effect in preventing 
them from doing the same thing elsewhere. 
Now I will try to tell you where the courage 
comes in, and where lam an arrant coward. 
Tae work that God calls on me todo, and that 
I hang back from, evade and shirk in every 
possible way, is going to them in the spirit of 
kindness, somewhat in this way, 

“ My friend, there is something I feel I ought 
to say to you; and yet I dislike todo it, you 
know not how much. I donot wish to hurt 
your feelings, or give you pain, andI do not 
wish to find fault, but | wish that we may re- 
main friends. You have borrowed from me 
for a long while, and for some reason unknown 
to m2, have not.paid back what you have _ bor- 
rowel. It seems a small matter, but my hus- 
band and I have been obliged to closely econ, 
omize. I have felt that I should feel better, 
and that it would be better all round, if I spoke 
of this.” 

I need scarcely tell you what the result will 
bo, for yon all know that if you do this in the 
true spirit of kindness aa love, you have made 
atrue friend for life. It may be that your 
friend will have to be lifted up again, but if 
you do yuur part well and faithfully, you will 
soon have her working with you, for the good 
of others. After taking up suc) a cross as 
this, how one can almost hear that still small 
voice saying * Well done, thou good and faith- 
fal servant.” a 

Now if we go back still farther, we shall find 
that the fault is a great part oars, that this 
state of affairs existed. Long before your 
neighbor made so free with your household 
goods, you have perhaps in an unguarded mo- 
ment of generosity. invited her to help herself, 
and to be free to send for whatever she wished. 
If you are prone to have cross spells, beware 
of getting too pleasant. Check both extremes, 
to the extent of seeming cross and crabbed 
when you do not feel so, if you can do no baet- 
ter. Be careful and particular, and keep track 
of every little item. ‘Those who have taught a 
village or country school, know well the result 
of too much freedom with the scholars. Pre- 
serve a proper and consistent dignity, and be- 
ware how you invite freedom by telling any 
body to go and help themselves, or to keep 
their own accounts. Bs: pleasant and friendly 
with those all about you, but beware how you 
spend very much time in idle talk. I do verily 
believe that idle talk and useless coutroversy 
has, more than any other one thing, unfitted 
me for grappling with the stern reaiities of 
every day life,in a pleasant and cheerful man- 
ner. I know I should be kind and friendly to 
all about me, and I do know too, that this 
kindness should be distributed in an even way. 

It is often a positive unkindness to a person, 
to be too lenient, or perhaps I should say, too 
easy or loose in business with him. The hands 
in a manufactory, may get into a habit of 
smashing the tools, and although it seems 
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hard to make them pay for all such, it is really 
a kind thing to do, for it very soon makes 
them careful in a way that nothing else would. 
Now, if I have omitted to do this just because 
I was weak, and hated to give pain, and then 
got cross and scolded when I found everybody 
was careless and heedless, I was simply suffer- 
ing the consequences of my own slack and 
cowardly way of doing things. 

One can be pleasant by being loose and easy 
about every thing, shifting all responsibility 
to other people’s shoulders, and not troubling 
themselves about any thing. But are such 
really pleasant people afier all? Ihave seen 
some who would reply with childish indiffer- 
ence and unconcern, when asked for money 
they had faithfully promised by a certain time. 
If you are’going to try to do as you would be 
done by, a heavy responsibility rests upon you, 
that you cannot shake off; and if you are do- 
ing a business that requires the aid of maay 
hands, a serious and solemn responsibility rests 
upon you, if you have a desire todo justice 
to all. You are going to make your customers 
“ good” every time, if you succeed in business, 


and unless your hands make you good in the) 


same way, you will fail pecuniarily. You are 
obliged to insist on this; it may give pain, and 


you may feel that you would rather lose the | 
money yourself, but it will be far kinder to | 


give the pain, and have it done with, than to 
drop it because you are cowardly, and then 
“growl” because everybody is robbing you. 

Suppose you hang a basket out in the street, 
containing 50 nice apples. 
ing every body who takes one, to leave a penny 
in its place. Whenthe apples are gone, you 
*“ ought toahave” 50 pennies in their stead. If 
you do Bo@find the exact amount, abuse every 
body you meet. That is just about the way 
Z do when I scold. 

God has given us all a basket of apples to 
take care of. He has promised if we are faith- 
ful with a few, he will give us more; and I tell 
you my friends never was a promise given, 
that was more faithfully fulfilled. Weare not 
to go off and let everybody make free with our 
apples as they choose, ror are we to go for 
everybody with a “pitchfork” who, human 
like, forgets to leave the penny ; but we are to 
be faithful. We are to reccguize that it is hu- 
man to be selfish—cspccially when we are tired 
and thirsty—and that we therefore should 
dea! gently with the erring. While we must 


be firm with those who want to get away witbh- | 


out paying the penny, it is just as much a duty 
to be kind. May God give us a!l, that golden 
mean. May He show us how to be wise as 
serpents, yet harmless as doves. 

This is the last number of the year dear 
friends, and I can but feel that I have taken 
care of my basket of apples but poorly. You 
have handed in your pennies very liberally, 
but many times the apples were not as fair as 
they might have been; I fear I have underta- 
ken the care of almost too many, a part of the 
time. I do desire to please you, and to have 
them all fair and free from dust and specks, 
but “O dear me!” what a task it is to have 
every thing just as you feel it ought tobe. A 
part of this very Journal, the last of the year, 
is very badly printed. We tried every way we 
could, but it was a damp rainy time, and we 


could not make “it” print any better. If it is 
God’s will, I will try to be satisfled with a 
smaller basket. Before we can be made “ ruler 
over many ” we must learn to be “* faithful over 
afew.” May that kind Father forgive ws all, as 
we hope to be forgiven. 


W 


At the recent National Bee-keepers’ Association 
Convention held in New York city, Messrs. Thurber 
& Co. offered a gold medal valued at ¢50 for the hest 
honey, in the most marketabie shape. As this cfler 
was the first of the kind ever made Ly such an associ- 
ation, the displays of honey were splendid. Thomas 
G. Newman, editor of the American Bee Journal, A. 
J. King, editor ot the Bee- Keepers’ Magazine, anid Mr. 
Fieitcher, of New York city, were appointed judges, 
Aiter » careful examination of the numerous samples 
exhibited. the medal was awarded to Mr. G. M. Doo- 
litt!e, of Borodino, in this ce -unty. thus saying tbat 
Onondaga county preduces the finest honey ot any 
county in the United States. 

Speaking of Mr. Doolittie’s honey, the New York 
Times says:—"“Mr. Doolittie’s honey is made trom 
teasel blossoms and brings four cents more per pound 








ONONDAGA COUNTY HONEY. 


E clip the following from the Syracuse 
Journal : 





Attach a card, ask- | 


than any cther honey in the market.” 

Mr. Doolittle took to New York city nearly twenty 
| thousand pounds ot honey this season, which he sold 
at 20 cts. per pound to H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co., of 
that place. The above twenty thousand pounds was 
pronounced the best lot of honey that was ever 


| breught into New York city. 
| The medal awarded to Mr. Doolittle is valuable and 
| elegant and we})l-deserved. 


| slate 
ABOUT HIVES. 


q E see that some of your correspondents seem 
: [ to think that large yields of hcney are owing 
J\é/ entirely to the style of hive used. This is not 
the case ; and in order that the readers of GLEANINGS 
should not get the idea that the hives used hv us 
would give them thousands of Ibs. of hcney, without 
work, we have sfid, in conclusion of our report, that 
if any one cou'd not spend the time cn bees which 
they required. they had better keep out of the busi- 
ness. We inow of no hive with which a man can se- 
cure large results, by simply foicing his hands and 
letting the bees work. We work t:om early dewn till 
Jate at night, averaging abcut 15 hours werk each 
day, Suncavs excepted, arc our only business is keep- 
ing bees. We wish it understcod thet large yields of 
honey cen only be secured where there are large num- 
bers of bees in a hive; end securing said bees in time 
for the hcney harvest, is aj] the secret of our success. 
That more bees can be obtained by the use of the Gal- 
lup frame than any other, is only cne of our preter- 
ences; and we must be excused for preferiing said 
frame in this locality. We have done nearly es well 
with the L.ireme. and as we have said before, in 
GLEANI® GS, if we hed 20 swarms of bees in any kind 
of simple movable frame hive, we wou'd not change 
to try any other. The reason of our writing as we 
have abuut the hive we use. wes that Novice has 
claimed a superiority for the L. frame, over any oth- 
er, and this we are unwilling to admit. Neither have 
ve written as we have, hoping to se}l hives, for we 
can make no such wages manutactwing hives, as we 
can at work among our becs. We cnly advertised our 
hives in GLEANINGSto stop the voluminous corres- 
pondence brovgbt to bear on us about hives. That 
we have any better locality for bees than the majority 
of apiarists, we think a mistake; for there are many. 
places, even in this county, which we prefer to our 
own, and cnly consented to settle down where we are, 
on account of our aged father and mother. Thus the 
readeis of GLEANINGS will see that it is not the hive 
we use, nor the locality, that proms these large 
yields of honey, but a thorough knowledge of the in- 
side of a bee hive at all times, and en untiring energy 
in the prosecution of cur business. In short, as we 
have said before, in GLEANINGS, “Do things at the 
right time, and in the right place, and leave no stone 
unturred that will prceduce asingle ounce more of 
honey.” G. M. DOOLIITLE, 
Borodine, N. Y., Nev. 13th, 1877. 
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HONEY DEW, HONEY FROM COTTON, 
TRANSFERRING, &c. 


=f TRANSFERRED my colony to the Simplicity hive, 
of purchased an Italian queen of Ne!lis, and succes- 
= fully introduced her. ‘They gave me no swarms 
and no surplus honey last year. ‘his spring, I pro- 
cured another black colony, reared a pure —— 
which was, in due time, purely impregnated. From 
these two colonies I have increased my stock to six, 
and have taken 102 lbs, of extracted honey. Three ot 
my queens are purely impregnated, two produce evi- 
dent hybrid workers, and ot a third Lam in doubt. 
Anent this colony; I note that the larger proportion of 
the workers are well marked; of the rest, most have 
the downy bands, but are destitute of the bright yel- 
low zone, around the anierior part of the avdomen. 
Are they hybrids? [Yes] Z 
From the middle of April to the early days of June 
the leaves of our forest trees were loaded with honey 
dew. which gave abundant supplies to the Lees. The 
honey theretrom is dark colored, but pleasant to the 
palate. The most beautiful honey in this section, is 
gathered trom the cotton blossoms; and itis as sweet 
to the taste as it is pleasant to the eye. Our fall crop 
of honey forege is very abundant. I send you, en- 
closed, a specimen of a weed which grows by the acre 
in this region, and is verv rich in the saccharine. It 
commences blooming io the early part cf August, and 
Jasts till frost. Will you kindly give your readers its 
botanical name? [Hupatorium Ageratoides. } 
I have tricd the comb fdn. and have found it to bea 


complete success, both for brood and for surplus hon- | 


ey. I have discarded gloves, but 1, nevertheless, with 
due deterence to your good self, think they serve a 
valuable purpose in giving the necessary confidence 
to a beginner. The veil, Il have never acquired the 
necessary fortituce to throw aside. I use the Quinby 
smoker, and like it. In transferring, have found an 
exceilent way Lo attach the combs to the frames, is to 
sew them in by an overstitch, with acommon baling 
needie, threaded with carping cotton. The bees wiil 


s00n complete the attachment and remove the thread. | 


I regarc over-swarming as the great difficulty to be 
contended with in the South, as winte:ing is with 
you. My own ittle apiary is just recovering from an 
attack of the swarming fever. Two colonies bade me 
along farewell, about a week ago. I finally checked 
their vagrant instincts by the transposition of colo- 
nics with each other. M. W. CHAPMAN. 

Mayhew Station, Miss., Sept. 10th, °77. 





Notes and Queries. 





How many lbs. of extracted honey make a gallon? 
HENRY KELLER. 

Wrightsville, Pa., Nov. 10th, 1877. 

{About 11, usually. Very thin honey may not weigh 
over 10, and extra thick, scmetimes comes up to nearly 12. 
If it does not weigh more than 10, there is some danger of 
I.s sOuring. | 

The past season was not a good one, with us. I got 
nearly 2,000 Ibs, cf honey, about one third in section 
boxes, the remainder extracted. Two hives gave me over 
100 los. each in section boxes, and it was the nicest honey 
I have ever seen. I gave the fdn. a good trial, and I don’t 
see how 1 can keep bees successfully without it “any 
more.” ALFRED McMaIns. 

Chariten, Ia., Nov. 5th, 1877. 


THE following was clipped from the Utica Weekly 
Observer. 

LARGE YIELD OF HONEY. 

Tbe report of the yield of honey the present sea- 
eon from the apiary of Capt. Hetherington, of Cherry 
Vallev, almost exceeds belief. It is reported that he 
has 3,000 colonies of bees, and that they have averaged 
Jrom 45 to 50 lbs. each, making a grand total of from 
135,000 to 150,000 Ibs. of honey, as the crop for one sea- 
son. At 22 cts. per lb., an income of $28.000 to $33,000 
will be realized therefrom. To us these statements 
seem extravagant. This large crop, it is said, has 
been sold to one house in New York. 


Fifty lbs. per colony may seem extravagant to the 
Observer tolks, but it is not very to our readers, al- 
though there are perhaps very few among us who 


A word here on the question of comb fdn. [ am 
more than pleased with it, especially when used in 
the brood chamber. I prefer it to trames of comb that 
have been kept over one season. The bees preler 
building ont the cells to cleansing old comb, and in 
the working season, it affords them just enough comt 
building to keep them prosperous. I propose, net 
season, to gradually substitute fan. for all, except the 
very best of the frames of comb in my hives, and, by 
this means, to avoid raising so many drones. 

I have been using the suspended Quinby rrame until! 
the last season, when I substituted the L., irame tor 
it, and am now satisfied. Am now preparing my bees 
lor winter by surrounding them with chaff cushions; 
jast winter | packed the entire hive in chaff, losing 
but one hive, and that proved to be queenless. 


: Wm. M. CAKE. 
Fostoria, Ohio. Oct. 23d, 1877. 
ce 0G O 
NOT A BLASTED *‘ HOPER.” 


The last you heard from me was for placing me under 
“ Blasted Hopes” in the April No. of GLEANINGS. This 
time, it is to let you know that we are stilf in the bee 
business. We started last spring with about 80 stands, 
some of which were taken on shares ‘and others rented, 
paying 10 lbs. of honey per year for the use of a hive. as 
ong as we keep it. We have, at present, 160 stands. We 
have taken 2,777 lbs. of honey, 246 lbs. of which was ex- 
tracted, and the rest comb honey. Our comb honey is al] 
on fdn. of our own manufaciure; have used about 75 Ibs. 
of wax for that purpose. Our surp!us has all been taken 
| without going into the body of more than a dozen hives. 
| Take 13 of your best filled L. frames and place them in 
one hive, then lift at it and you will have some idea of 
what some of our hives are; you will find it is “fast some- 
where at the bottom.” I never saw our bees go into win- 
ter quarters stronger than they are this fall, and if they 
die this winter, well——they will just have to die. 

Cuas. W. LAFFERTY. 

Martinsville, Ills., Nov. 12th, 1877. 
—> 000 a. —— 
TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS AND —— —— ——. 


| I let the first queen sent, out of the cage after 35 
| hours. and the bees said *zcep!” “zeep!” and gath- 
ered in a Knot around her. 1 litted out the frame and 
holding it in one hand, 1 picked off the w knot in 
the other, but while trying to separate th 9s from 
the queen, they ail dropped on the gr 1 that 
was the last I ever saw oi that queen, t looked 
the ground over for along timc, and sO@MF the Lees 
that dropped with her. <A few cays alter, ] attempted 
to |ook the hive over, but was driven away, it being 
| about the close of the honey yield. A few days uiter 
| that, I give them a good smoking and leoked every 
frame over. I did not see the guecn but found both 
larve and eggs. I closed the hive and waited results. 
I put on 2 boxes with glass ends and 21 days after L lct 
the queen loose I began to waich for young Lees in the 
boxes; for 6 days, I watched hours each day seeing no 
Italians, and had come to the conclusion that the 
queen did not get back Inio the hive, but that there 
was a native queen other then the one I destroyed. 
But on the 28th day, when f{ was not looking tor them, 
out came a Jot ot young Italians tor a“ fly,” and 1 was 
as tickled asa boy with anew top, tor after all my 
blunders she had got into the hive and the bees had 
accepted her. H. SCRANTON. + 
Plummer’s Landing, Ky., Aug. 10th, 777. 



























OBITUARY. 

‘iT is with sad feeling, that I write to inform you of the 

| fate of one of your subscribers. John Van Liew, aged 
= about 60 years, and a practical nee keeper, was found 
about 4 mile (ina wood) from home, on Sunday morn- 
ing, with the contents of a double barreled shot gun in 
his breast, and his skull knoeked in with the bvut of the 
gun. He wasreturning from town, on foot, to his home, 
and several persons heard the two reports of the gun about 
10 o'clock, Saturday night. No one is suspected, and no 
reason is assigned for the act, at present. 

} H. H. Brown. 

Light Street, Pa., Sept. 10th, 1877. 

Friend V., has long been one of our subscrib- 
ers, and it is with much pain we read the 
facts given above. Not only for his untimely 
fate, bat that such things do occur, now and 
then, among a civilized and enlightened people. 
Are we not in great need of more Christianity 
and civilization? Well may we hesitate and 





could take charge of 3,000 and do even so well as that. 


ponder. 
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MEDINA, DEC. 1, 1877. 
Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor standethin the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful: But his de- 
light is in the law of the Lord; and in his law doth 
he meditaté day and night. And he shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not 
wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
Psalm, 1; 1, 2, 3d., 








——= - 000 Sa 

THERE isn’t a doubt of it my friends; whatever we 
do will prosper, whether it is bee-keeping, farming, 
manufacturing or anything else, if we only doit with 
our hearts filled with a spirit of obedience to the 
commands God has given us, and that broad love and 
charity toward all around us, that follows as a nat- 
ural consequence. 


“OuR FouKs”’ have succeeded in making some 
very nice gingerbread with the 314 cent grape sugar. 


NEXT month we shall commence printing GLEAN- 
[NGS with an outfit of ** bran new” type throughout. 
Are’t you glad ? 

OuR turnip patch, mentioned on page 332 has given 
us a fine “‘mess of greens,”’ already. Of course we 
cannot tell about the pollen yet, but they are excel- 
lent for greens, any way. 





REMEMBER that the $50,00 fdn. machine is to be 
335.00 after Jan. Ist. If you wish to save the $5.00, 
you must have the money in our hands before the | 
yearis out. I dislike to advance the price of any- 
thing, but we very soon discoverd after tixing the 
price at $30., that it would hardly pay expenses, with 
the extra nice work we put on the machines. 


Now we cannot very well send you one of the | 
steam engines for hive making, as a premium for re- 
aewing before Jan. Ist, because we couldn’t get it | 
into the post office, and besides, you might take the 
Journal for the sake of the engine, and not for its 
own intrinsic value. If you subseribe for GLEAN- 
‘NGS, I wish you to doit for its sake alone, just as 
vou would buy a spelling book—because you wanted | 





ne. It would be quite convenient for us to have | 
your name before our list is taken down, for there | 
would then be no danger of mistakes in setting it up | 
again, but I think on the whole I will let you do just | 
as you please about it. If I should buy anything of | 
you, [should buy just what I wanted, and when I 
wanted, and therefore I think you should have the 
same privilege. d 


To tell the whole truth, I feel a little guilty about | 
that article on pollen, and will try to own up 40 all I | 
have “stolen.” The grains of pollen, were copied | 
from “Carpenter on the Microscope.’ Had it been | 
possible to find the pollen wanted at this season, I 
should have taken it from nature. The tongue of a! 
bee, Icopied from Prof. Cook, and Carpenter, but | 


before so doing, I examined a tongue from a living 
bee, while sipping honey, and made some alterations 
and additions of my own. The curious machine on 
the fore leg of the bee, was discovered about a year 


ago, by Miss A., (one of our clerks) but I was not” 


satisfied of its office, until the British Bee Journal 
dropped a hint in their Nov., No. of its being used to 
clean the pollen from the tongue. Some bees were 
procured, and set to work, and I soon discovered 
what I have told you. Now how shall I do justice to 
all? If I take the space to credit every body as I go 
along, in the A BC, it will almost double its size. 


THE addition of flour to the candy, is a very im- 
portant item indeed, for the queen cages, as well as 
the candy L. slabs. A colony in one of our chaff hives 
is now hatching out downy young Italians by the 
thousand, andthe queen is going round filling the 
combs with eggs, as if it were June; and this has all 
been brought about by asingle frame of candy con- 
taining the flour. The queen was hatched out about 
Oct. ist, commenced laying on the 12(h, and itis now 
the 13th of Nov. Of course this could oniy be done 
with the aid of the chaff hives. 


H. Krupp, of Warren, Pa., reports a queen that laid 
eggs which hatched into larve all right, but none of 
the larvez ever became so large as to be sealed over. 


It is quite common to have queens that will not lay at 
all, and a few have been reported as laying eggs 
which never hatched ; but we never before heard ota 
case like the above. I presume the larva must have 
been removed by the bees just betore it was ready to 
seal over; but whether it died or not, we are unable 
to say, as our friend declares he found plenty of un- 
sealed larve for several weeks, but never any seaied 


. brood. 


OUR REPORT. 

OUR oy numbered May It, about 75 colonies. 
We have sold bees, honey and queens, to the amount 
of about $1.000 as near as we can get atit. Have paid 
out for labor in the aplary, perhaps $100. On account 
of the dry weather, the season Las not been an aver- 
age one, but the net yield per colony, $12, is perhaps 
about as well as we averege. At the price we are re- 
ceiving for our honey in secciion boxes, it would 
doubtiess have paid bettcr to have raised honey ex- 


| clusively. Severai times, we took tested queens from 


tull stocks at work in the scctions, and the result was 
invariably, a loss of honey amounting to much more 
than the value of the queen. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, I think it weil tor all bee-keepers to pre- 
pure themselves to sell both bees, queens and ‘honey, 
to all who — want them, asa gcneral thing. We 
shall go into wiater with about 75 strong colonics, be- 
sides afew more that we have reserved fr experi- 
menting on chaff cushions, grape sugar, flour candy, 
virgin qneens, &c. 
a> 00 <r 
OUR LAST IMPORTATION. 


Well, our queens came along a little quicker this 
last time. Our order was sent Tremontani Sep. 28th, 
and 12 boxes of queens were received Nov. 15th. 
Three were found dead, and a fourth was lost intro- 
ducing. So I have lost one imported queen. She 


| was stung bya bee that got into the cage by mistake, 


when I was recaging her. All required caging more 
than 48 hours, except two, and one has been caged 
over a week. The balance of the invoice will be sent 
early in the spring. 

Now perhaps I am in danger of praising imported 
queens too much, since I keep them for sale, and I 
will therefore try to give an unbiased report. These 


| were very dark; several were small and inferior 
| looking, and many of the boxes were peopled 


with large and more active moth worms than any 
we have in this country; at least, in our apiary, and 
Isaw two bees having the Braula ,or Italian bee 
louse on their backs. [do not fear these parasites 
any more than I do the moth, for I think plenty of 
bees in the boxes would have routed both. Friend 
T., doubtless feared starving the little fellows; 
he has shipped them pretty successfully. The queens 
were all stout and active, and will doubtless improve 
much in appearance by spring. See Tremontani’s 
advertisement. 
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p frame,$7,503 American frame 


dar fram 


A 
“Quinby, $9,': 


Ali the amoe sires k pt constantly on hand 


ready to ship. OVER 1000 ro'v IN USE. 


PRICES CF EXTRACTORS: 


For Gallu 
: 
5 


$7,75 
$8,00 


prices. 


In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. 
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Our Honey Knife, Price $1,0), post- 
is made of tine stee!, nicely finished, with a thin keen 


edged blade that needs n» hot water or any such “fussing” 


to make it uncap nicely 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A:ivertisem nts will be received at the rate of 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance: and we :equire that every Advertiserjsat- 
isfles us of responsibility and intertion to do all that 
he agrees, and thathis goods are really: worth the 
price asked for them. 











FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We will sendasimnle copy of the BeeseKeeper’s 
Magazine, post-paid, > anv person in any way inter- 
estei lu Bees or their Products, or in the apparatus 
so successfully used in modern management. Just send 
your nam3 and address to A. J. KING & CO, 

tf 61 Hudson St., New York. 


CASH FOR BEES-WAX. 


We are paying 29 cents per pound for yellow bees- 
wax, in lots of from 50 to 5,000 or more pounds, deliv- 
ered at Syracuse, or 30 cents, if exchanged for white 
wax. If you haveany wax on hand, and can deliver 
it at the above price, please do so, and we will send 
you our check on receipt of the same. 

ECKERMAN & WILL. 
Wax-bleachers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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For prices and particulars concerning 


Comb 
Foundation, 


See advertisement in Oct. Gugantnes. A new circular 
of 4 Hives and their fixtures will be issued in about 4 
weeks. 

My circular of about 300 leading Periodicals at cLUB 
PRICES, ready Dec. Ist. Send for it and save money. 
Agents wanted. J. H. NELLIS, 
lltf Canajoharie, N. 


" ‘EVERY BEE-REEPER SHOULD READ TEE 


Anclegant 36 page Monthly devoted to 
SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL BEE-EEEPING, 
The most successful and experienced Bee-Masters in America 
are its regular correspondents. It is the Orpgsr, Larcest and 

BEST BEE PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
TWO DOLLARS AYEKAR. Snecimen Copy 10 cts. Address 


Thos. G. Nowmaa & Sz, O74 W. Madison St. Chiczeo, 





| 
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GET THE BEST, 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform price 
of 20c. each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 
Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c. each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
Italian.Queens the coming season for $1.00 each, under 
the folfwing conditions: No guarantee is to he as- 
sumed of purity, safe delivery, or anything of the 
kind, only that the queen be reared from a choice, pure 
mother, and had commenced to lay when they were 
shipped. They also agree to return the money at any 
time when customers become impatient of such delay 
as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, put 
up neatest and most securely, will probably receive 
the most orders. Special rates for warranted and 
tested queens. furnished-on application to any of the 
parties. Names with *,use an imported queen moth- 
er. If wanted by mail, send 10c. extra. 


*Wm. W. Cary. Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
*J. Oatman & Co., Dundee. Ill. 

*E, W. Hale, Wirt, C. H., West Va. 

*J. M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

*Albert Potter, Eureka, Wis. 

*Wm. J. Andrews, Columbia, Tenn. 

Miss A. Davis, Hoit, Ingham Co., Mich. 

D. A. Pike, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 

*E. C. Blakeslee, Medina, Ohio. 

*A. L Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 
*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham Center, Medina Co., O. 


Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
M. 8. West. Pontiac, Mich. 6-5 
Geo. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. 1-12 
Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. 3-2 


SQUARE HONEY JARS. 


One pound square honey jars, per gross. 
Two * “ “ “ ee oo 
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Corks, Caps, Labels, &c., at reasonable rates. 
For turther particulars address, 
12 CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


ia FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 
BEES OR HONEY 


THE ABC OF BEE CULTURE, 


Just Published, will tell vou all about the latest improve- 
ments in securing and Marketing Honey, the new 








; &e. 


1 lb. Section Honey Boxes, Ali ahout making Are 
tificial Honey Comb, Candy for Bees, Bee 
Hunting, Artificial Swarming, Bee Moth, 
Nothing patented. Part First, fullv iustrated with 
costly Engraviags, mailed for 25e. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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: Thomas H 48: Tench C R77; : Tow’ e Wm. A 121, 163; 
Talkinaten JM 148; Tomkies L L 162; Thornton E B 
163; Tutbill Mrs. A K 180; Thurmond Mrs. 8S D 192. 31s, 
330; Tench H 245; Thom J H 290; Thompson J N B304. 

Ulery J 16, 54; “U. K. L. * * *” 72, 303: Underhill D 
C 218. 338: Urich v D 247. 

Wiallon P L 66, 276.304: van Eaton J 104 
J 167: Vars H 276. 

Wing G M 14: Woodward J B17; Wil’er A19, 246: 
Wyrick M 22: Wilkins C 25: Wardell Bios 48: Whit- 
son J J 48; Whittington C W49; “W A D” 73: Wright 
M73: Whitely T N 75: Williams A T76; Watkins 1‘ 
G 9%: Wellington E 96: Ward H 104: Woodbury 105: 
White J J 109, 191, 219: Wilkin R 133 :329 Webster B 13°; 
Wiltse J 148: Ware W H 220. 301: Wilier J B 235 
Woodworth & Williford 247: Wolienden J L 247. 251: 
Walker J R 273: Warner J G 275: Washburn A € 27° 
319: Wardwell D 302: Wright D 302: Wilson T F 3046 
Ww izht M 308. 

~~} 


_E-NOTICE.:& 


We will send a complete report of the proceedings 


: van Liew 





| of the National Bee-Keeper’s Association during their 


three days convention in the city of New York on the 
Price only 15 cents. 
bee-keeper will send for a copy 
Address 

61 Hudson 8t.; 


Every progressive 


N.Y. 
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Whee a a ESTES eran OF Mh Be 
Implements for The Apiary. 


No 1, shows a Simplicity Hive, single story, with the sheet of Duck removed, so as to show the 
10 frames in place. The Chaff Cushion is shown in the cover, where it is fastened by 8 0 lv tacks 
around the edge. You will observe that when the Cushion is thus fastened in the cover, 














we are obliged to have the sheci of Duck shown at No. 8, fitted closely over the frame- that the 
bees may not get to the Cushion, or it would be stuck so tightly to the frames that we could never 
| get the hive open. This Hive is shown with the entrance closed, by pushing it back squarely on the 
‘ bottom board, while Nos. 2 and 3 are pushed forward so as to give a } inch passage for the bees, No. 
} 
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1 
2 shows the way in which we contract the entrance | actual! work among them, both capital and bees will 


with sawdust, only the sawcust needs stamping down | come as fast as you can handle either. 
No. 3 is a 2-story hive, being simply two | 
bodies one over the other, with the cover removed; | 
the covers and bottom boards being one and the same | 
the four simple | 
The two large | 


a littie more. 


thing. Inthe foreground are seen 
pieces of which the hive is composed. 
ones, are ot course the side and end of a hive, and the 
strips lying on them are the pieces that are nailed un- 
der the cover, as will be readily understood by look- 
ing at the diagram on page. The tron frame leaning 
against No. 3 i. the gauge to be slipped over the hives 
while they are being nailed. It is, inside, 20} by 16 
inches, and is siipped over the hive both top and bot- 
tom, like a hoop; this holds them square and true, 
and shows when the stuff is just right. If they just 
lit the hoops, you can be sure that any hive you have 
will just fit a: y other, and that it will be exaetly right 
tur every rrame in the apiary, if they are also made 
on a gauge, as they certainly should be; or at least 
the siuif should be cut to fit a gauge. 

No. 12 isa frame containing 8 section boxes filled 
wiih fdn., and No. 13 is the same with the tin separa- 
tors added. At No.2 we see one of these trames of 
sections at cach outside of the hive; this is the way 
in which we arrange a single story for comb honey, 
leaving the brood in the middle. At No.3 the whole 


upper story is supposed to be filled with these frames | 
No. 11 is_a metal-cornered trame filled | 


O1 sections. 

with tin., and a transferring clasp, No. 23, is shown 
pushed down on the top bar, as they are used. At No. 
i) we sree a sheet of fdn., with a thin metal tube slip- 


ped over the top; this holds the fdn. more securely | 


than even melted wax, and it can be slipped into the 
frame just as the comb guideis putin. At present, 
this plan of fastening the sheets in the frame is some- 
whal mere expensive than melted wax. The latter is 
acheap and quick way, but the frames will not bear 


much hbandiiog after it is put in. We will describe 
how to do it, as follows: 
HUW TO FASTEN SHEETS OF FDN. IN THE BROOD 


FRAMES. 
Set a common small lamp in a tall box with one 


open side, having coarse wire cloth nailed over the | 


top. Place on the wire cloth a cup containing wax. 
Keep the wax just melted, by turning the lamp wick 
up or down. 


board so that it will slip into your trame just half 
way, and lay your sheet of fdn. on this, with its upper 


edge close vgainst the top bar; brush the wax along | 


the joint, slip out the board and hang the frame in a 
hive. Alter a little practice you will do them quite 
rapidly, and think itis justtun. It is said that the 
fun., to prevent sagging, should go in the frame in 
such 4 way that the walls of the cells run up and 
down, instead of diagonally. Our sheets are all made 
tor the L. trames in that way. 

At No. 14 we have aframe of fancy sections. The 


fdn. ts put in these by pushing them apart, and catch- | 
are | 


ing it between the two {| boards ot which they 
made. No. 16 is the Quinby smoker, and No. 17 is the 
Doolittie smoker. No. 18 is a queen cage. No. 19 is a 
quart feeder. We should have added, in the proper 
piace, that the artist has put quite a number of wire3 
On the grape-vine trellis, while but 3 are really needed. 
The grape-vines are also heavy with foliage toward 
the top ol the posts, during the hottest weather. 
—> -0- a 
OUR PRICE LIST FOR 1877. 


it is the Ist of April, and we are so full of all kinds 
of business that we really have no time for any pre- 
face. Bee keepers who are ready and willing to work 
tor their honey, we believe are all busy, and are all so 
far as we know, realizing as fair a reward for the time | 
and capita) invested, as in other kinds of business. A | 


few of the most keen and enterprising, are, as in all 
kinds of business, far outstripping the rest, and it | 
rests with you alone, my friend, to determine what | 


place in the ranks you will occupy. Just one piece of 
advice : However attractive the wares may seem that 
we are about to describe, we would say, don’t get in 
debt tor them; if you haven’t the money to purchase, 
don’t buy until you get it. Be humble and satistied 


with little, and let your apiary grow of itself, and be | 
I really cdo not 
If you study the subject 
by 


self-sustaining. Isay this because 
wish you to be disappointed, 


and become thorouchly familiar with the bees 


Now, with a pencil brush you can put | 
the melud wax neatly just where you want it. Fit a! 


| aneat implement. 
| all, made soit can be readily taken apart, it is sure 





[ want to see 
you all prosper, and to do so, you must be cheerful, 
courageous and independent; above all, don’t get 
crazy and extravagant if you should happen to get $25 
or $50, a3 the proceeds of one colony in a season ; 
prosperity is sometimes harder to bear than adversity. 
a 6 O + Ge 
IMPLEMENTS FOR THE APIARY. 

The very first thing to be considered in talking about 
implements, is the trame to be used; and I really fee) 
sate now, in saving the Langstroth. If you have a 
dozen or more hives in use, that contain frames all 


, alike, perhaps you had better keep on with them; if 


you are a new beginner, or have several kinds of hives 


, all unlike and wish to come down to one kind, I would 
| advise L. frame ty all means. 
) and liquid honey, the two-story is perhap: as good as 


If you want both comb 


any. if you want exclusively comb honey, perhaps 
the Quinby hive will do as well as any, but in our own 
apiary it takes so much more time to take out and re- 
place the frames, that they are entirely out of the 
question. As others who use these hives largely. do 
Lot agree with us, perhaps those who are not satistied 
had bettertry a Quinby hive with the closed-end 
frames. As the frames are so much larger than the 
others, fewer are required to make a hive, and this, in 
a measure, compensates for the loss of time in  hand- 
ling: besides, a Quinby bive can be’ made cheaper 
than any other. 


WE would remark that we have carefully thrown 
out or remodeled everything in our list found in any 
way detective, and we offer nothing that we do not 
approve of and use in our own apiary. 

We can ship promptly, bv Freight, Express or Mail, 
(none muilable except those designated,) goods men- 
tionel in the Jist in every number of GLEANINGS. 
Hives, Extractors, ete., can be sent much cheaper by 
Freight, bet in this case they should be ordered three 
or tour weeks before needed, it the distance is con- 
siderable. During the months of April, May and 
June, orders, may sometimes be deMyed several days, 
bat our customers may rely upon receiving notice at 
once on receipt of all remittances. 

At the prices given in this list, cash must accom- 
pany every order ; as the sending of goods C. VU. D., 
entails an additional expense, and goods sometimes 
fail to be taken, we really disiike to send them thus, 
but if you are content to pay trom 25 cents to $1 to the 
express company to bring us the money, (which could 
be sent by P. O. Order tor 10 cents,) we will send them 
C. O. D. when $1 is advanced. When hives or frames 
are ordered in quantities. the additional expense otf 
boxing is such that we can make no better rates on 
large orders. Orders for frames or hives of dimen- 
sions differing from those named, will also be liable to 


| some additional delay, especially during the “* honey 


months.” 


PREVAYING EXPRESS AND FREIGHT CHARGES. 

Express charges ure so variable that it seems difti- 
cult to establish a uniform and satisfactory rate; yet 
if you choose to leave the matter to us, we can prepay 
charges at about the rates given in the following 
table. If youcan makea better arrangement with 
your agent, do so by all means; if not, send the money 
to us and we will prepay express when goods are 
shipped. If your express office is not on a main line, 
from 25 to 50 cents more must be added. This is rather 
indefinite, we are aware, but it is the best we can do. 
If goods are not wanted at once, they can be sent by 
freight at one-half, or still less rates; but it is very 
unwise to wait until they are wanted and then order 
by freight. As an illustration, we have taken a cover, 
a whole hive and an extractor; they weigh respect- 
ively, about 5, 15 and 25 ponnds., 


RATE AT WHICH WE CAN PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES, 


Cover. Hive. Extractor. 
POT BOER ive cvisesasisccstesss SO 8.00 $2.40 
REINO: occctusseesstdeenesdse ae .60 1.00 
OR PPRNCIOCO. 60.000 c0se0ess ee 3.00 4.00 6.25 
SEO ices nesecadcace . Oe 2.7% 3.25 
Galveston ....... peeeneeheiee. “ER 3.00 3.50 


We always consider it an especial favor to have 
customers inform us by postal card whether| goods are 
satisfactory ; whether our mode of packing is efficient ; 
lime taken in transit; whether Express or Freight 
charges were reasonable, ete., ete. 

Respectfully. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


THE QUINBY Smoker, as it is now made, is decidedly 
Strong, neat and light, and above 


to prove 2 pleasant surpris2? to every 


, k ‘ rpr purchaser. 
Price $1.60, postpaid; or $1.50 by expresa, 
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THE ABC OF BEE CULTURE, 

),O you ask why I commence thus? It is 
/ because there are many more asking to 
' be taught the very first principles, than 
anything else, and if Lever write a ‘‘ bee book,” 
it wil! be especially for this very class, who 
when they look into bee culture for the first 
time, seem never wearied in asking for more 
and more knowledge. 

It is a very good thing to ask questions my 
friends, but with bees, you should bear in 
mind that the greatest and best teacher of all, 
is nature herself; and those who persistently 
question her, are sure of a reward such 2s no 
mortal can give. Do you ask how? Get a 
hive of bees and study the little fellows them- 
selves ; they certainly will not object, if you 
make their acquaintance with the same res- 
pect that you would give any human being of 
whom you wished a favor. 

I would advise you to get the bees about as 
soon as you get your A B C book, for you 
really need one about as much as the other. 
If your means are limited, get a colony in an 
old box hive, for these can usually be pur- 
chased the cheapest. If you can buy one ina 
Langstroth hive, perhaps you can afford to 
pay a couple of dollars more, but if you are 
just commencing, | would advise you to trans- 
fer them from anything else, even if it is ever 
so well made and covered by ever so many pa- 
tents You had better not pay over $5. fora 
colony of common bees, for we can send you a 
colony of hybrids in a one story Simplicity 
hive for only $7., and you can very likely get 
them for about that price of any of our adver- 





tisers near you. This will save all labor of 
transferring, and you will get much better 
combs than those usually found in a box hive. 
If your hive was purchased near home, you 
can move it by simply tying or tacking a 
cloth over the lower end, that the bees may 
have plenty of air; if it has a stationary bot- 
‘tom, cover the entrance with wire cloth, and 
if the weather is by any means warm, some 
holes should also be provided in or near the 
top, covered in a similar way. One of our 
first purchases was smothered by giving them 
no ventilation while moving, except a small 
entrance, and although they were carried but 
a small distance, they got so hot as to melt 
down all the combs leaving me nothing but 
istrained honey and dead bees, for my $10. 
| Our experience indicates that there is very lit- 
| tle danger of giving too much ventilation while 
| moving, but that there is much danger of giv- 
| too little. We prepare the Simplicity hives, 
| by tacking wire cloth over the entire top; 
| when thus prepared, we have never known 
| them to crawl out of the hive in all directions 
|into the dirt as they often do when partially 
smothered. We will suppose you have your 
tirst colony safely home, and are ready to com- 
mence taking the first step right. In other 
| words, you are going to start your apiary. 
THE APTARY. 

In the picture at the head of this page, we 
have given you an idea of one of the pleasant- 
est we have ever visited, yet our friend has we 

| think missed it, in placing his hives too far 
| apart, for we find 6 ‘eet from centre to centre, 
| of the hives, to answer every purpose, and the 
‘labor is very much lessened. You who have 
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worked at extracting, know what an easy task 
it seems, to take the honey from the hives close 
to the door of the honey house. Well, with 
the Hexagonal apiary shown by diagram on 
the last page of this circular, you can have 56) poriance that the boxes be puton just at the right 
colonies, so arranged that the farthest shall | time; and the only way to know when, is to keep a 
be no more than 20 feet from the door. Now | ©aretul watch of their proceedings. When they be- 


season. When the hive is full ot bees, or when honey 
— to come in plentifally, you are ready to con- 
sider 


cee 


SURPLUS HONEY. 
QuinLy says, wich much truth, that it is of great im- 


“es e a -, | gin to build little bits of comb at the tops and ends of 
if you should not have more than 7 hives, it: the frames, it is pretty certain they will make a start 
will pay you to have them thus arranged, and in boxes, provided they have easy access to them, 
we have given you a diagram of that number | from near the center ot the brood nest. The sections 


" “s a we offer are made so that a frame containing 8 may be 
to let you see the appearance they will present. | jut in the lower story at one side, during fruit blos- 


‘soms, A very little piece of comb will many timee 
cae bm _ make a great difference; and if you can eut out a 
—_—_— —_—_ | piece ot new white drone ccmb from some of your 


frames, and put good large pieces of these in a few of 
the central sections, you can make a very sure thing ot 
box honey, when thev are getting any honey at al!. 
te LJ Lid 'O MAKE THE BEES OF ANY HIVE WORK IN THE 
SECTIONS. 
Get them started in one hive in your apiary, as di- 
rected above, then take from this a frame of sections. 
bees and all, well at work, and set it in the hive where 
x al they are either “stubborn” or “lazy,” and it will 
get any — to yin Ray mane ever ~ If —eeny 
y ACONK Ao i das asaeen eee | is coming in there will be no danger o uarreling. 
HEXAGONAL APIARY OF SEVEN HIVES. _ The trame of sections should contain some honey. 
: me ‘ | This is some trouble, but it is only by faithful, har: 
On the tenth page, the same idea is carried | work, that we can attain success in bee-keeping. If 
out to 56, with a honey-house in the center. a colony - net Mines, hak ye good pine to make 
; i ima : : : ;} them get well started first in the sections in the lower 
Cen eh pee the contrast in the appearance of | story—a frame of 8 at each outside—and then to raise 
that number of hives set down carelessly, and them up when the upper story is put on; for if the 
arranged as we have indicated; if a friend weather shoald be ooel. you may ive them * serious 
sho s s , $ tne , check Dy opening the whole top of the hive into the 
a ; uld ask to ee yout. aplary, think of how | sections too soon, When they have commenced work 
you would feel in showing it to him. If you jn ail the boxes, give them room as fast as they will 
had a fine horse of your own raising, nicely | use it; and if you have bees enough to work in 3 sto- 
groomed, you would feel a thrill of pleasure, | Ties #t once, give them a chance by all means, as you 
in having hi ae an li sd. and | ™8Y thus prevent swarming; and if that is not 
Having him patted and complimented, and | enough, give them séill more. Be sure you do your 
we wish you to feel the same way of your bees, | part. 
whether you have one hive, or 100. If you fix ; TAKING OFF SURPLUS BOXES, AND GETTING THE 
the first one in neat nice trim, you will be very BEES OUT. 
apt to do the same with the rest. You can take out the frames and shake and brush 
the bees off. or you can push the sections, one by one, 








. —> +6° — 3 the — — — = —- and shake 

a , - . , the bees off; but you have little time to spare, 

a mee ie nur ie aceon a we think by far the better way is toset the filled boxes 
i COLONY OF BEES. in front of the hive, close to the entrance, and let them: 


remain over night. In the morning every bee will! 
have found its way back into the hive. A whole up- 
WITH THE HOPE THAT IT MAY ANSWER A GREAT | per story may be taken off Say ya —e wey. and as 
NUMBER OF QUESTIONS. | soon as the bees are out, it is all ready to take to mar- 
ey eee ket. If any of the frames contain unfinished sections, 
eee eee 2p Ae . x and more honey is coming in, these unfinished ones 
PE WILL suppose it is the first of April, and) should be put into the new upper story, to keep the 
% that you have purchased a colony of common _ pees steadily at work. As there is always a liability 
bees, either ina box hive or in any patent) of rain storms during the night, the sections should 
hive--it amounts to the same thing. After be covered, if they are not in an upper story, and if 
transterring, you are ready for work. | taken pes a time when = are ay ane Fe ral, 
TaTOW BR — | you will have to be up at daylight to take care of them, 
’ DIVEROR BOARDS. ¥ _ or you may have * bvely times.” A single story Sim- 
During this month, a very fair colony will not need | plicity hive will set nicely in the upper part of aJawn 
more than 6 combs; and they are much better off or chaff hive, and this makes a very convenient way 
when confined to these 6, than when spread over a of handling the surplus comb honey, as it can be alt 
g -aternumber. The purpose of the division board, removed at one “lift.” These single stories make a 
is to contract the hive until the bees fillit, evenshould | very strong and neat shipping case, and they can be 
it be only 2 combs, and to make them fully cover these , piled up as high as you please, fitting on each other 
before they have more. When they have all the cells | so securely. that even dust and insects are exeluded : 
occupied with brood, honey or pollen, they should and there being no projections, they pack together 
have another comb, and be made to fill that. When closely, and at the same time can be easily lifted by 
the division board is used for this purpose, the bees | the slots for the fingers. 
are allowed to get back of it during pleasant weather, , If vou are going to use the extractor, you need no 
and in fact, it makes an excellent place for feed when © further directions than those given with our price list 
itis not too cole. If combs containing some honey be of extractors, unless it be to avoid robbing your bees. 
left back of this division board, they will soon carry it After you have had a few starve in consequence, you 
over, and it seems to have much the effect in stimu- , will know all about it, better than from anything we 
lating that natural stores do. The small channel along , could tell you. When honey is coming in rapidly, be 
the rabbet usally affords them a passage way, or the | sure you keep it out of their way. You can do your 
division board may be raised about '; inch. , extracting with only a one-story hive if you ehoose, 
BUILDING THEM UP , but we think you will get less than if a two-story hive 
ee, , be used, and your honey will be of an inferior quality. 
Whenever vou find they have every cell occupied With the latter we would endeavor to have them keep 
with brood, pollen or honey, and al) the combs cover- | all, ornearly all the brood below, and store their 
ed with bees, move back the division board and put an | surplus above, making them build thiek combs above, 
empty worker comb in the center of the brood ; should | by using 9 or 10 in the space that holds 11 ordinarily. 
they be short of honey, it will be better to give them j; If they start a lot of brood above, swap it for some 
a comb contaming some sealed honey, uncapping it at | combs below that contains none. Ht the upper story 
the time. Be very sure you do not spread them | is left on until late, they are very apt to move “up 
too fast, during the cool spring months; «nd also be | stairs,” queenand all. A beginner can get a good 
sure they do not suffer for want of room later in the | yield of extracted honey, where he would not get a 
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pound jn the boxes, and at present, we regard it as the | 
easier of the two ways. | 
QUEEN REARING AND ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 

Do not commence anr such work before your hives | 
are all fullof bees, and are getting honey, and we 
really feel like advising you not todo it then. It will 
be much the more profitable way for you to build, 
them all up strong, and then, if they evil! * pitch right | 
in” and gather honey, let them do it by all means: | 
and don’t ruin both yourself and bees by untimely 
“ tinkering,” even if the books do say it can be done | 
withoutinjury. Ii you find a colony that is deter- | 
mined to swarm, it may do to divide them. During | 
the honey season we want all hands at work; after it | 
is passed and our hives are full of bees with nothing | 
particular to do, we can set them to rearing queens. | 
One “rousing big’? colony will then furnish bees 
enough for a dozen nuclei, if you really must tuss with | 
little swarms of bees; but if you will be guided by us, | 
you will. if possible, have only strong stocks, and you 
can always make it possible in warm weather. In the | 
spring we are obliged to use division boards, and to 
nurse up weak stocks, but if we always had strong | 
ones in the fall, there might be less of this. | 

Doolittle says, in regard to comb honey, “If a col- | 
ony swarms, it does well; if it don’t swarm, it does 
better.” The best way we know of to get along with 
the swarm, is to shake it in front ot the hive it came 
from, after it (the hive) has been carried to a new }o- | 
eation. This will satisty them, and they will work in | 
»oxes or for the extractor prodigiously. Even if your 
object is increase of stock, we would advise keeping | 
them in their old hives as long as you can during the 
honey season; but instead of the extractor or boxes, | 
put on an pees story, and secure as many combs full 
or partly fullof honey as you can. When the yield | 
begins to slacken, make your colonies, and give them 
a house well furnished to start with. 


HOW TO GET GOOD QUEEN CELLS. j 

These should be on hand from June until Oct., and 
to secure them, you are to put once in ten days or of- = 
tener, a clean worker comb in the midst of the colony 
ae your ee ee ee it ag 
tains larve just large enough to be visible, place it in ‘4h _— - 3 ’ . 
a queenless colony, and in 15 days from the time the | COMB-E po hp algae MAOmERS. 
tirst eggs were laid in this comb—look sharp—you are | TOR iS SECH CERES. 
to cut out the queen cells, or place the whole comb ia | j 
the lamp nursery—see Lamp nudisery. If the former | 
plan, insert the cells in combs of hatching bees, (from | 1.12 
other hives) one in each, and these are ready to be put a: : L3 Z 
into queenless colonies or nuclei. If you wish to be , Ps “Ly 
sure the bees will not tear them down, cut them out 2 aS 
days earlier, and leave them, combs of brood and all,| &; 
in the hive in which the cells were built, until the 15th | ~~ 
day, as mentioned; you can then quietly carry the) 
comb, bees, queen cell and all, where you wish it. 


Lon] 
ARTIFICIAL SWARMING aa 

's simply collecting combs covered with bees and om 

brood, one each from several hives, and putting them Zp, 

in a new hive, with one of our combs containing a O>, 

queen cell. If we get the bees from several hives, | he. 

they seem to be so bewildered that they all join | eR 

peaceably, and we have no fighting at all. After the 

queen is hatched and has commenced laying, your 

“olony is made. 
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ROBBING 


Will rarely trouble you unless you carelessly leave | 
honey scattered about the apiary, or fuss with weak | 
stocks or nuclei that are unable to protect themselves. | 
It you find a colony being robbed, stop up the en- 
trance as quickly as possible, and if everything else | 
about the apiary in the shape of sweets is secure,they | 
will soon forget about it and stop. Just before dark | 
let the robbers go home, and if your colony does not! 7g 
take care of itself next day, either break it up or give | 
it bees from some other. [It may at times be best to | 
close the hive for several days until some of the young | 
hees are old enough to stand guard. As a general | bh 4 
rule, robbers, moth worms, and almost all other) ga 
troubles, are the result of trying to nurse up weak | BY 
colonies, For all these evils a pint of Italians are gy 
worth more than two quarts of common bees. j 
Speaking of shutting the hive reminds us of ' 
) 


ENTRANCES. | 
lf your colonies are strong, you are not likely to need to 
close the entrance once in five years, and why should we | 
encumber each hive with some complicated rigging that | 
we are very likely to never use ? The entrance to the , 
Simplicity hive is made by pushing the hive forward on | 
the bottom board, as seen in cut on first page. If the en- | 
trance does not exceed } there will be no danger of mice | 
zetting in. If it is necessary to close a hive, we can do it | 
quickly with a piece of newspaper. and if we wish it very | 

securs, we can bank the sawdust up over i'. 
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TRANSFERRING. 

We firmly believe every onc of our readers can do 
their own transferring, and do it nicely. if they will 
only make up their minds that thev ewi// succeed. If 
you are awkward and inexperienced, it will take you 
longer, that is all. 

‘Ve have said so often, that the best time was during 
the period of fruit blossoma, that it seems almost need- 
less to repeat it. Be sure that you have cleared away 
all rubbish, from about your box hive or gum, for a 
space of at least 6 feet all around. We should decided- 
ly prefer to have the hive stand directly on the ground 
with all rough and uneven places filled up with saw- 
dust nicely stamped down. Makeit so clean and tidy 
that you can find a needle if you should drop it, and be 
sure you leave no cracks or crevices in which the 
«ueen or bees may hide or crawl. Make all these ar- 
rangements. several days beforehand if possibile, so 
that the bees may be weil acquainted with all the sur- 
roundings and be full at work; remember we wish to 
cboose a time when as many bees as possible are out 
at work, tor they will then be nicely out of the way. 
About 19 o’clock A. M. will probably be the best time 
if itis a warm, still day. Get all your appliances in 
readiness, everything you can think of that vou may 
need, and some other things too, perhaps. You will 
want a fine-toothed saw, a hammer, a chisel to cut 
nails in the old hive, tacks, and thin strips of pine, 
unless you have the transferring clasps, a large board 
to lay the combs upon, (the cover to a Langstroth hive 
<loes “tip top,”) au old table cloth or sheet folded up to 
lay under the combs to prevent bumping the heads of 
the unhatched brood too severely, a honey knife or a 
couple of them, if you have none get a couple of long 
thin- bladed bread or butcher knives, and lastly a ba- 
sin of water and a towel to keepeverything washed up 
slean. Now, as we have said betore, this is really, a 
great part of it, women’s work, and if you cannot per- 
suade your wife or sister, or some good friend among 
the sex to help, you are not fit to be a bee-keeper. In 
‘saying this we take it for granted, that women, the 
world over, are ready and willing to assi:t in any use- 
ful work, if they are treated as fellow beings and 
equals. The operation of transferring will afford you 
an excellent opportunity to show your assistant many 
of the wonders of the beehive, and in the role 
teacher, you may discover that yon are stimulating 
yourself to a degree of skill that you would not be 
likely to attain otherwise. 


A Quinby smoker will be very handy, but if you 
have not one, make a smoke of some bits of rotten 
wood in a pan; blow a little smoke in at the entrance 
of the hive, but do not get the sawdust on fire. Tip 
the old hive over backward, and blow in a little more 
smoke to drive the bees down among the combs, let it 
stand there, and place the new hive so that the en- 
trance is exactly in the place of the old one; puta 
large newspaper in front of the entrance on the 
ground, and let one edge lie under the entrance to the 
new hive. The returning bees, laden with pollen and 
honey, are now alighting and going into the hive and 
out again in dismay at finding it empty. We now want 
to get one comb in for them, to let them know that it 
is their old home. Move the old hive back alittle far- 
ther so you can get all around it, and give them a little 
more smoke whenever they seem disposed to be ob- 
streperous ; and now comes the tria! of skill and in- 
genuity. The problem is, to get those erooked irregu- 


lar combs ont of that old hive. and then to fix them 
neatly in the movable frames. 

Your own good sense will have to dictate much in 
Saw off the cross sticks, if such there be, 


his matter. 


of 


| and with your thin knife cut the combs loose from one 
| side ; cat off the nails and pry off this side, but don’t 
| get the honey to running if youcan helpit. We have 
| a yet said nothing about bee veils, and notwithstand- 
| ing we keep them to sell, we really do not think you 
| need one, witless you are 80 careless as to get the honey 
running and start robbers. When the side is off, you 
| can probably get one comb out. Lay it on the folded 
tablecloth, take out the comb guide, Jay the frame on 
| it, and let your feminine friend cut it so as to requirg 
| that the frame be sprung slightly to go over it. With 
| the clasps she can fasten the combs in as fast as you 
ean cut them out; if sticks and tacks, strings or rub- 
bers be used it will take some longer. When the 
frame is to be lifted into a horizontal position, the 
board, cloth and all is to be raise! with it. With the 
wash basin and towel, keep the honey neatly wiped 
up. If robbers begin to annoy, keep a cloth over the 
twohives. Put the brood as nearly together as you 
can conveniently, or some of it may get chilled. When 
you get near the central combs, you will probably lift 
out large clusters of bees with the comb; thesc are to 
be shaken and brushed off on the newspaper; if they 
| do not seem disposed to crawl into the hive take hold 
| er the edge of the paper and shake them up toward 
the entrance; they will soon goin. A paper is better 
than a cloth, for they cannot stick fast to it. Save out 
the drone comb, and fix it allin a frame or frames by 
itself. It will do well for surplus honey, but we don’t 
| Want itin the brood chamber. Utensils and bits of 
/ comb that have much honey daubed on them may be 
put in the upper story for the bees to clean up, but il 
the weather is cool, keep the quilt down over them 
closely for a day or two. We would look them over 
carefully every day or two, and as fast as they get the 
comb; fastened, remove the clasps, or other fasten- 
ings and bend the combs into place as we mentioned 
last month. 

Each operation is very simple and easy in itself, il 
you go about it at the proper time and in the right 
way. Bear in mind that the bees, from first to last, 
are to be kept constantly in subjection, by use of the 
smoke, and that you must never let them get the faint- 
est idea that, by any possibility, can they become 
| master. Send them back among the combs es often 
as they poke their heads out, until they are perfectly 
subdued, and hang in quiet clusters, like bees at 
swarming time. 


Extractors. 


One important point is that all machines to work to 
the best advantage, should be so made that the frame 
may hang in them just as it hangs in the hive, if we 
except the L. and Q. frames, and all having a length 
under the top bar greater than 14 inches. It may be 
impossible for us to give all the reasons for this now, 
but we hope you will take our word for it when we say 
there are very good reasons for standing a frame on 
end in the Extractor when the length is much greater 
than the depth. 

We have betore explained that we have our castings 
made to fit two different sized cans, viz., 17 and 20 inches, 
and we will now further state that we make the cans 
also of two different heights. To work nicely, the 
frame needs about the same amount of room to hang 
in the Extractor, that it has in the hive; to do this there 
seems to be no other way than to make every Extractor 
to fit the hive it is intended for. Of course you can 
use them otherwise, but we are well satisfied that the 
cumbrous machines now in use, are many of them des- 
' tined to be soon laid aside for the more modern kind. 
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DIAGRAM QF PRINCIPAL PRAMES IN USE. 
Figures givon are outside dimensions in inches. Sus- 
gunded frames have inch supporting arms, er an 
eae al prolongation of top bar. 
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The following table is forthe convenience of those 
ordering machines, and is intended to enable any one 
to decide for bimself exactly what he can use to the | 
vest advantage. 

Price List of Extractors. 


! The figures in parentheses, just before’ he prices, | 
i 
! 


aive the exact inside width of the revolving frame of | 
the Extractor, in inches. | 

A honey knife is included with eaclk machine; the ; 
price will be $1.00 less if no knife is wanted. 


No. 1.—-For the Gallup frame, or any frame 11}¢ 
inches wide and not more than 124 deep..(12) $8 50, 
No. 2..-For the American frame, or any one 12 


inches wide and not more than 12% deep.(124%) = 8 75 
No. 3.-For any frame 12% inches wide and not | 
more than 124% Grep........-06-- ee sanelead --(13) 9 00 

No. 4.—Standard Extractor, for any frame 13% 
wide and not mcre than 1244 deep....... (14%) 9 00) 


The above are 2 in shallow cans, 17% inches nigh. 
and are very convenient for placing at such a height | 
as to allow of running the honey directly into the bar- | 
rel ov any other receptacle, and still net be too high 
tor any one to work conveniently. The following | 
numbers can also be used in the same way, unless the 


No.5. This is made expressly for the Lang- 
stroth trame, which is to be used standing on 
end; it will take any frame whose top bar 
does not exceed 20 finehes. and depth 9% 


MNO hcian dsecis te tie tow ite Vena setee ete (10) $9 06 
No.6. Thesame except that it will take a frame 
of 10% inches in Gepth........-....eeeeeeeee (11) 9 5¢ 


No.7. This is made expressly for the Quinby 
suspended trame, and will take also the other 
kind when the end bars have a depth not 
greater than 11% inches..............00.-06- (12) 10 06 

No.8. This ts for all Quinby frames, and all 
American frames having a depth greater than 
12% inches, and can be used for all the frames 
in our diagram, but is much more ineonvenient 
than the smailer ones where they can be 
WORE Sus oid Udewh edadess e+ (1234) 10 08 


No.9. This machine is like No. 8, except that it 
takes a frame % inch wider, and is suitable for 
American frames that are 12% wide and more 
than 12% Inches GOOp......ccce cs cueccye cesses (18) 10 06 


No. 10. This is the largest machine that we 
keep in stock, and will take atrame as wide 
as the Standard, and as long as the Quin- 
Dihicndvdeusinaersssccuaowcas ee ee (14%) 10 06 


For frames having a top bar with an extreme length 
ot more than 20 inches, we shall have to make 
an extra charge of $1.00, and we shall have to make 
the same extra charge for frames that exceed l4inches 
the narrowest way. There are few frames of such 
extreme large size in use, yet we sold perhaps a dozen 
such last season. Also, we find a few who insist on an 
extractor that will hold 4 frames at once; unless the 
frames are very small, we cannot think such wil! be 
liked as well, yet we will furnish them when desired, 
at an expense of *2.0 extra. If you look into the mat- 
ter, you will see that a very much larger and heavier 
revolving frame will be needed, and every oance in 
weight added to this, hinders rapid work. 


ee eet eeweee 


All of the last six—tal! cans—have a support at the 
bottom for the frames to rest upon, and aiso to hold 
broken pieces of comb, should it be desired. The four 
first have nothing of this kind, for it is not needed, 
and would in reality only make them heavier, and be 
in the way; we advise purchasers always to take the 
smaller machines when they will take their frames. 
For instance, we would much prefer the No. 4, to the 
No. 10, even if offered at the same price, provided we 


_ had nothing but the Standard frame in our apiary. 


Although our machines are now made much lighter 
and stronger, the gearing very much improved in 
looks as well as in strength, an improvement added 
whereby once oiling will last for years, a cover and 
strainer added, and the prices reduced, yet we still 
make the proposal that we will, to anyone, who has 
purchased one machine, give I0 per cent off on all he 
may sell after that; and this is all we can do in the 
way of furnishing them at wholesale. To dealers 
who advertise our Extractors, we will give 25 per cent 


| oY. This offer refers only to Extractors and honey 


knives. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING AN EXTRACTOR, 


Many of our new friends have asked for directions 
for using these machines, but really they are so sim- 


' ple, that ¢ seems that little advice need be required. 


They are all ready for use when received, and most 
that is required is to screw them fast 0 some box or 
bench just high enough to allow the gate to run the 
honey into the bung-hole of a barrel. Do not under- 
take to work unless the bees are gathering honey, or 
you will be very likely to have trouble. The best 
time is when they are busy inthe fields,and the 
yield is good, you will hardly need any smoke. Care- 
fully remove a frame rom the hive, and then with a 
series of sudden jerks shake the bees in front of the 
hive or on top of the frames, as you may find most 
convenient. When you have shaken off as many as 


operator is short in stature; in thaé case, a shallow | you can, take a Lunch of asparagus tops, and gentiv 
bex may be inverted to stand on, bat is somewhat! brush offevery bee in front of the hive. Now with 


incoavenient. 





| the homey knife earefuliy cut the cappings from all 
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capped cells; to do this quickly you will slide the 
knife under the caps in such a way as to have them 
come off in one entire sheet. In regard to straining 
the honey, we know of no way that answers so well, 
all things considered, asto hang the little bag sent 
with the machine, in the bung of the barrel: this 
keeps it all close and tight from flies and dust, and 
when you stop work for a little while, it is all safe, 
without the necessity of covering anything up. Two 
such bags are really needed, so that one can be kept 
clean and ready to take the place of the other when it 
becomes filled with impurities. As the sediment al- 
ways settles to the bottom of the bag, the sides work 
well as a strainer for a long time. Cloth strains honey 
more perfectly than the finest wire cloth can. When 
the comb is uncapped it is to be placed in the Extrac- 
tor; although you can extract (ne comb at a time if 
you choose, itis much better to have two, as they 
then balance each other, and the friction is less on the 
bearings, though our machines will stand the strain 
of the heaviest combs, one at a time, if need be. Turn 
just fast enough (and no faster) to throw out the hon- 
ey, and there will be no danger of throwing out the 
brood; you will soon learn this by practice. Combs 
so full of brood that there is but little room for honey 
had better be left in the hive; there is little to be 
gained by working very close, and should the honey 
season suddenly close, there is danger of the bees 
starving, as we have known them to do, even in July. 

If your hives are kept close to the ground, and no 
weeds allowed to grow around the entrances, there is 
very little danger of losing queens while extracting ; 
yet itis a very good plan to keep them carefully in 
mind, and if you should not see them, we think it 
a little safer to shake the combs that contain much 
brood, so that the bees fall directly into the hive. 
Losing queens while extracting is rather expensive 
business. 

After the honey is taken from one side of the comb 
it is of course, to be turned, and the honey taken trom 
the other side. ‘Where the combs are very heavy and 
the honey very thick, it may be best to throw it out 
only partiaily the first time, and then reverse, to avoid 
crushing the comb into the wire cloth by the great 
centrifugal force resulting from such a weight mov- 
ing at a rapid speed. 

Ir MAY be there are valuable features found in the 12 or 
18 dollar Extractors, not found in our own, but if such is 
the case, we are unable to appreciate them. We have 
ndded every improvement suggested that we thought 
would prove valuable, all things considered, and yet we 
find no great difficulty in furnishing them all crated and 
ready to ship, for the prices named. Any one who has 
carefully studied the matter will see that to make a ma- 
chine capable of receiving four combs instead of two, will 
require an increase in size and weizht, without very mate- 
rially aiding in rapidity of work, among the masses. Re- 
versing the combs inside the ean, making the inside frame 
three-cornered, running the machine by gearing or belts 
placed under the bottom, etc., etc., have all had their ad- 
vocates, but we think have generally been, after a time, 
discarded like the revolving cans. Our friends can rest 
assured, that we shallspare no pains in promptly adopting 
any real improvement that may come up. Please do tell 
the dimensions of the frame or frames you use, in order- 
ing. 


— +00 
IMPLEMENTS, E'TC., FOR THE APIARY. 





SPRING BALANCE, 
Is shown at No. 15, on the cover, a nice article...$8 0 


These scales are made weather proof, and when ar- 
ranged to suspend a moderate sized colony, may be 
left out all summer; as the figures on the dial are large 
and plain, we can see at a distance the average yield 
of honey per stock, each day or hour even; when 
weighing stocks tor winter, they shorten the work 
very materially. 

BEES. 

I suppose we might give you a picture of our bees, 
but as they would probably look much like those be- 
longing to other folks, we think we will not. When 
we sell a colony, we give them ten good combs, and if 
they are sentin a chaff hive, we turnish the upper 
story for com) or extracted honey, or for both, as may 
be desired. We understand by a tested queen, one 
that produces three-banded workers, reared from an 


in every No. of GLEANINGS. This will make a colony 
of bees with an imported queen for only $12.00, Isn’t 
that liberal ? 


BARRELS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY, 


These are made of the best white oak, and are made 
under the supervision of a practical bee-keeper. 
They are often used without waxing, but as there is 
always a liability to leak, we preter having them well 
coated inside with paraffine. To do this, the barrel 
should be made moderately warm by standing it in 
the sun, or in a warm room for several hours. Melt 4 
or 5 }bs. of parafline, and pour it in the bung-hole 
through atunnel: quickly drive in the bung, and then 
roll the barre! about until every spot is coated. If you 
do not get it to touch every spot, your labor is very 
likely allin vain. If well done, the bung should fly 
out with a pop; pour out the remaining parafiine, and 
your barrel is all right. The paraftine is much cheaper 
and it coats the barrel better than wax, because it is 
less dense; it also takes a less quantity to coat the 
whole inside perfectly. Itis not necessary to paint 
them, but they, like everything else, are more durable 
if kept painted. Plain barrel, $2.50; waxed, $3.00; 
waxed and painted, $3.50. 

CAUTION.—A mixture ot wax and rosin was at one time 
recommended, but the rosin is sure to taint the honey in 
time, and we have now on hand quite a lot of fine clover 
| homey that will scarcely bring half price on this account, 

COMB FOUNDATION, OR ARTIFICIAL HONEY-COMB. 


Those who are stij} doubtful about the value of this 
new article of manufacture for the apiary, had better 
| get a small piece and try it for themselves, or try a 
| single section box, which we send by mail for 5c. 

Abundant testimony from honey producers—not the- 
orists—have, we think, fully decideé the following 
points. Comb honey built on fdn. of pure yellow 
wax, is so nearly like that built naturally, that no one 
would ever notice the difference; brood combs built 
on it are entirely tree from drone comb, are straight 
and true, and contain considerably more brood in the 
same spac¢e than natural worker comb, on account of 
their mathematical accuracy. With pure yellow wax, 
we have no fear of any serious troubles in sagging and 
stretching, but with paraffine, ceresin and all eom- 
pounds it has been our fortune to experiment with, 
there is trouble invariably, and even a very small pro- 
portion of these substances added to the wax injures 
it in this respect. Pure white bleached wax looks 
pretty, but so far as we can learn is no better in any 
respect than the pure yellow; it isconsiderably harder 
than the yellow, and it is therefore worked slower; 
it is also much more Jiable to give comb honey with 
thick bottoms to the cells. During a good yield of 
honey a sheet of tdn. will be built out so as to contain 
eggs and honcy in 24 hours, and you can easily prove 
that the wax used is that furnished by the fdn. itself 
by weighing the sheet boih before and after it is 
drawn up inte comb; you can also have comb made 
from fdn. of colored wax, and it will be observed that 
the color is seen to the tops of the celis. Also, if we 
give the beesa piece of fdn. unusually thick, they 
will use the surplus wax to build comb quite a distance 
below the piece of fdn. We are prepared to furnish 
both white and yellow; but at this date we are in- 
clined to think the white will be little used, for the 
reason mentioned. For prices, and price list of ma- 
chines for making the fda., see last No. of GLEAN- 
INGS. 








--_—_+o~<+>- > —_____--——- 
HONEY KNIVES. ; 

WE ARE frequently asked why our honey knives are 
$1.00, when good ones are offered for 50 cents each. It es 
true that a honey knife will answer about as well for un- 
capping when made with a blade about half the length of 
ours, and it will also work as well put hastily into a cheap 
wooden handle, as if put into one made of solid ebony 
nicely feruled, like our own. Do you know that youoften 
take better care of a smooth, nicely finished tool, than you 
do of a rough cheap one? Again, very often during the 
extracting season, you will need a thin-bladed knife long 
enough to reach clear down to the bottom of the hive; 
this ours will do, and it is made so thin, and of such fine 
steel, that it will spring into a straight-bladed knife with 
slight pressure, and without injury. Crooked pointed 
krives, it seems to us, are a great blunder, and we have 
tried in vain to use one; a knife like ours, that is sharpon 
both edges, and also on its rounded point, offers every 
facility, we think, for uneapping all sunken places in the 








imported mother. Some say they may not be pure 
even then. Perhaps such is the tact, but it is the best 
wecando. if vou want to be sure of absolute purity, 
perhaps you had better send for an imported queen, 
We wil: send one for $7.00, or will send a colony con- | 
taining one for an addition of $5.00 to the prices given 


combs. Some of our California friends have asked for 
knives having slight curve the whole length of the 
blade, and we flnd tuis curve can be given any thin-bladed 


| knife, by simply springing it with the fingers, using a 


cloth to prevent being cut 


Should you afterwards want 
it straight, the ¢ 


irve can be taken out in the same way. 
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| dotted limes A, A, 
| B, and one perfectly driven down at C. 
| the direction in which the finishing blow of the hammer 





The two following cuts may assist sone in putting on 
the metal corners : 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
B 
eee eet 


\ A 


Figure 1, represents the peints ready to be closed down 
and clinched into the wood, which is represented by the 
Fig. 2, shows a point badly clinched at 
The line D, shows 
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is to be given; in fact this blow should sink the metal 


| slightly into the corner of the wood, drawing it up tight 


SECTION BOXES, AND THEIR POSITION IN THE HIVE. 

The above cut and the cuts on the cover, will make 
every thing plain, almost without explanation. As we 
send a complete section box with nice strip of fdn., and | 
printed directions for fastening it in the frames, by mail 
for 5¢., we will not attempt any description here. The 
cut on the left, shows one of the broad frames containing | 
8 sections, and A, A, are the ends of the hive. B. B, are 
the end strips that are nailed under the cover of the hive, 
and ©, ©, is the cover itself, before being nailed on to By B. 
KE, shows the shoulder that holds the cover on the upper 
stories, while the bevels hold it securely in place, and ex- 
clude rain and wind. 

ee 
THE METAL CORNERS, 


at SERHAPS the readiest way of understanding all 

“ about these, will be to order x sample frame, which 
== we send by mail with « bit of rabvet and sample 
transferring clasp, fer 15e. For the convenience of those 
who do not get the idea at once, we submit the following 
diagram : 


LA 
“a Arm of metal corner. 


ane, 





rabbet 





‘End of hive, | 


nd of frame. 


of % board. #§ of anin 


, 
I 


Ti will be observed that the frame is supported entirely 
on knife edges crossing each other at right angles, making | 
it impossible for the bees to wax the frame fast, and al- 
most impossible for you to pincha bee in putting the | 
frame down, even if you take no pains at all, to get them | 
out of the way. We prefer to have the tin rabbet reach up 
above the end of the corner as at A, because the bees are | 
so much less disposed to try to propolize the bright tin; 
also when replacing the frames, the corner arms glide 
smvothly into place as soon as they strike the rabbet. 
The rabbet may be used without the corners, or the cor- 
ners may be used without the rabbet, but neither of 
them alone give us a frame so perfectly movable; and as 
wood is always giving more or less, they can not hang per- 
fectly true. Neither can a frame be slid on the rabbets | 
up to its place as quietly as when all the bearings are of | 
metal. | 

HOW TO MAKE THE FRAMES. 


Our frames were first made of strips of straight grained | 
pine, only 4 of an inch in thickness, and it is surprising to | 
see how well such combs have stood. On one occasion a | 
number of these heavily filled with honey fell from the 
top of a barrel, yet not acorner was injured, and nota | 
comb broken; these were Gallup frames, however, only | 
\1}x11}. For the Langstroth frames we now make the | 
top bar about 10-32, afid all the rest of the frame 7-32, | 
Adair, American, and Gallup frames are all made of 7-82 
stuff throuchout. The Quinby size may have a ! top bar, | 
but the bottom bars might all be not more than {. were it | 
not that the frames may be sometimes used for transfer- 
ring, and that the weight of the combs would saz the | 
bottom bar, which is a very bad feature, if we wish to | 
work closely and avoid klling bees. ‘The top bars would | 
not require so much wood were it not that honey boxes 
are sometimes placed on them, and it is advisthle to be 
on the safe side. When we depend entirely on the use of | 
the extractor, we would prefer a space of halfan inch be- 
tween the ends of the frames; but for box honey, small 
bits of comb will be built in this space, more than will be 
the case if f only is allowed. It requires a very careful 
operator to work fast, and avoid piuching bees, when only 


| 
: or { inch is allowed. : 


; nor allowing the poiat to curl up. 


at the side C, and on no account letting it bulge out at B, 
A lizht, properly made 
hammer and a little practice will enable anyone to make 
every point like C. Should you get one done badly, you 
can with a pair of plyers straighten it out and make it go 
right. ‘The objection has frequently been made that this 
tukes more time than to nail them; even if this were so, 
we are enabled to employ girls or other cheap help (we 
beg pardon ladies, but we never yet saw a community that 
cid not furnish more or less fameles, who would be glad 
to get some such light work), who could not possibly nail 
good frames; tiien after they are done, their superior 
strength and lightness compared with nailed frames, fully 
muke up the difference in price. We will send youa 
sample frame by mail, just as we would have it, for 15 cts., 


| (American and Gallup size 12 cts.) including sample of 
| rabbet and transferring clasp and you can test it by the 


side of your own frame in your hives. If the nailed ones 
do not seem awkward after using it, you, of course, need 
not invest any further. See our price list tor further 
particulars. 

The metal corners were patented June 18th, 1873, but 
we have “repented,” and hereby give the invention freely 
to our readers. If anyone can make them cheaper than 
we do, we will try to rejoice, because it will benefit the 
people. 





FOOT POWER CIRCULAR SAW, AND SCROLL SAW COMBINED. 

The above machine is a very handy implement in_ the 
apiary indeed, and as we warrant it to cut common inch 
pine boards nt the rate of 8 feet per minute, line measure, 


| and other thicknesses in proportion, it will answer to 


make frames, hives, section boxes, and almost every thing 
wanted about the apiary. The tsble can be raised and 
lowered for cutting different depths, for rabbetting, 
grooving, joining and other work. Price with two 6 inch 
saws, all needed guages, ete.. $35.00; with the scroll saw 
attachnient as given in cut, $10,00. The buzz saws, will 
reach through 234 inches. 
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Hexagenal Aptary. 
> @< Ga 
‘ELECT the pleasantest spot you have, and | provocation and without reason. You shwald 


have it where you will be likely to cast 

~ your eye on the hives every time you pass 
out or in the door. There should be room 
enough for the increase of both hives, and 


grape-vines for shade, and for 50 hives you will | 


want a plat about 50 feet square. Place your 
first hive somewhere rear the center, and sup- 
port it on 4 half bricks. If it has no bottom 
board lay a board on these on which to place 
the hive. Now cover the ground for a yard 
about, with sawdust, tramped down that the 
wind may not blow it away, for we wish to 


| during these visits, be able to tell which bees 
' are laden with honey, and which are not. and 
{ you must also get accustomed to the afternoon 
“piay spell” that young bees take to try their 
wings for the first time, during pleasant 
weather. You should also get acquainted with 
|robbers; learn their habit of approaching the 
|entrance and then darting away warily when. 
/ever any of the sentinels approach them. A 
robber is known by his actions, and after you 
| have once learned their ways, you can detect 
| them even in the air, on the wing. Here, too, 


have you take your first lessons down on the | you wil! get acquainted with drones, and if in 
ground beside the bees. Do not fear they will | the proper season, also the queen. If you have 
object, for after they once get acquainted with | given them a clean nice dooryard, you will see 
you, they will be just as likely to alight onj| their zeal and pride in guarding and taking 
your nese with their heavy loads of pollen, as | care of it, the scrupulous care with which they 
anywhere else, if it happens to be in proximity | remove every dead bee, and even try to pull up 
to their dour-way. Sit down on the sawdust | audacious weeds and grass that may presume 
beside them, and teaeh them to get used to be- | to try to grow too near their pathway. When 
ing caressed with your fingers. In avery few; you have become thus ‘acquainted with al! 
days, the most vindictive hybrids will pay no/| their motions, you are prepared to transfer 
attention to your visits, but will begin to ac-| them to a proper hive. When transferred, you 
cept them as a matter of course. The only | are to place the hive exactly square east and 
thing I know of that will make them cross! west, and exactly level. When you have made 
when once acquainted, is getting a taste of|a new colony, the hive is to be placed exactly 
stolen sweets, and you must beware of leaving | 6 feet from the first, from center to center. In 
bits of honey about, that may get them to/| the diagram above,a grape-vine trellis is shown 
robbing, and thus demoraiized, for  un- jon the south side of every hive, as something 
der such conditions they wiil sting without ‘seems to be really needed for shade. 
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implements, Etc. 
MEDLEY OF OUR BEE-KEEPERS. 

We are a kitle surprised that this work has had no 
‘arger sale, containing as it does excellent, large photo- | 
«raps of both Langstroth and Quinby, besides good sized 
guctures of almost all the preminent bee-keepers and | 
writers for the Bee Journals, The name of each is plainly | 
printed on them, and as it contains over 150 pictures, it | 
makes a very pleasant study, especially after having fol- | 
lowed these fiiends in their writings as we have muny of | 
chem, for years. Think of having a good photo of Heth- 
«rington, Grimm, Doolittle, Bolin, Prof. Cook, Dadant, 
Dean, Davis, Gallup, Katie Grimm, Mrs. Harrison, Pr. | 
#famlin, Muth, Nellis, Nesbit, Wagner, Prof. Kirtland, H 
Parsons, Carey, and enough more to nearly fill this page, 
i] sent safely for only $1,00. 

LAMP NURSERY. 

This is simply a hive made of tin, with double wells; | 
the space between the two walls which may be from ’ to | 
% inch, is filled with water, and this water is kept at an) 
ven temperature of about 06°, by a lamp under the hive. | 
‘The lamp is to be enclosed in a box to avoid drafts, and | 
the whole should be in a close room, to save the expense | 
«f oil, The tin hive is to be placed a foot or more above | 
the top of the lampchimney. When the oil is purchased | 
isy the barrel, the expense is but little more than one cent | 
per day. Get your queen cells on the plan given on page | 
S.and when capped over, they may be taken away from 
the bees entirely, and the frame containing them hung in 
ihe nursery. If you have followed the instructions given, 
“ie queens will all hatch out long before the workers, and 
sll yeu have te do is to age them in any —— hive 
or nucleus, as soon as they are hatched. You need not | 
open the hive to introduce them, but you can just let 
‘hem crawl in at the entrance, and the loss will certainly ; 
te no greater than that of inserting queen cells. You 
«an if you choose, have several combs containing queen 
cells in the aursery at the same time, and when we can 
have queens hatching every day for weeks, we really en- 
joy the fun. It is easy keeping a supply of cells on hand, 
when we once get started, and we do not examine our 
uursery often than about five times a day. It will be ob- 
served that with the lamp nursery, we have no cutting, 
ver mutilating of our nice combs, as we do where we cut 
out queen cells, When the queens are old enough to be- 
zin to gnaw out, they can easily be heard by holding the 
comb of cells, next to the ear, and as they are ready to 
introduce as scon as they begin to cut out the caps, they 
may be safely taken out with a sharp pen knife, and put 
at once where wanted. They sometimes kill each other 
when crawling about in the nursery, but not often unless 
there are bees present. We have found a half dozen or 
more crawling about peaceably together on first going 
out in the morning, but they would be certain to kill each 
other, if left until afew hours older. Price of nursery 
with lamp large enough to burn several days, $5,00. 

{INSIDE OF EXTRACTORS, AND GEARING. 

We can if desired furnish the inside of an extractor 
umplete, including tinned honey vate for $5., but as it is 
«ext to impossible tor a common tin-smith to make a can 
‘ust right without one to look at, even could he afford 
vem at our late reduced prices, we think it much’ better 
for you all, to order a complete machine, at least the first 
“ame. As we can send the gearing complete with the cast 
évon arm to fasten it to the can for $1,50, ($2,00 by mail), 
it may be well to order this from distant localities. With 
» finished extractor to look at, and the hoops to go around 
ihe top of the can (single hoops 5(c. or $5. per doz.); a tin- 
smith might make them very well. 

We cannot imagiae why some of the friends insist | 
chat the inside of an extractor must be taken out when 
it is to be cleaned, when it is right in its place in the 
«an in the very best possible shape, if we simply use 
«a tea-kettle of boiling water. Give it a good swashing 
by turning the crank, draw off the water, rinse again, 
and what more is needed? During the honey season 
vhere is no need to clean it, if the cover be thrown 
over whenever you stop working, and we can inagine 
no necessity of removing the inside unless for repairs 
or that the.can may be used for some other purpose. 

CANDY FOR BEES. 

This is made of A coffee sugar precisely as confectioners 
make it, only that is not worked as they do usually. For | 
convenience in using in the hives, we make into sticks 

4x2xM) inches, weighing about lb. These sticks are 
just about right to lay across the frames under the quilt 
where the bees will take them very readily. This is 
perhaps the easiest way in which bees can be fed. In 
very cold weather, it should be well covered with warm 
blankets, and it is rather unsafe to trust to candy entire- 
ly, unless it is given them before severe weather that they 
may have time to get agood share of it down into the 
wombs. The-candy found at the stores will perhaps do as 
well, but it is generally move expensive. Lumps of any 
kind of sugar may be fed in the same way, hut are apt to 














be crumbled down into the hive and wasted. Maple 
sugar in cakes, works beautifully, and cakes made of 
common brown sugar seem equally good for warm weath- 
er feeding ; we have not tried it for winter stores, At the 
present price of sugar—llc., we are obliged to charge 17¢. 
per Ib. for the candy, but it will be cheaper for you all to 
muke your own if you have the time. See How To Make 
Candy in our book hist. 
LARVA FOR QUEEN REARING. 

Many failures are reported with this, just because it is 
ordered from too long distances, or at an unsexnsonble 
time of the year. it should be borne in mind, that if it 
is out of the hive more than 48 hours, or if exposed to u 
temperature lower than 70°, the larvee will be pretty sure 
to be dead. If the bees remove it frem the cells, vou 
may be sure it was either chilled or starved. Send to 
some one near you who has an imported queen, do not 
have the larve out of the hive more than two days, and 
you will be pretty sure to get good nice queens. As soon 
as received, you are to insert it in the centre of a comb in 
the middie of the cluster of a queenless colony, and if it is 
all right, vou will sec them starting queen cells around it 
at once, Of course there must be no other eggs or un- 
sealed brood in the hive, but it will be a very good idea 
to have some sealed brood. 

MICROSCOPES. 

These are real compound microscopes, and quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the double and single magnifying 
glasses so ofter called by that mame. The one we offer ab 
$5,00, is a very neat instrument carefully packed in a ma- 
hogany box, with implements for the work of taking reg- 
ular lessons in the insect world. You will find with it, 
that a single bee will muke a study for a iong time. Sent 
by mail for $3,15, and if you are not pleased with it, you 
ean return it at our expense, and the money will be re- 
funded. 

FEEDERS. 

Notwithstanding the great number that have been 
used and recommended, we reaily tec! like recom- 
mending but the quart can with perforated tin over 
the top. It is virtually, a quart pepper box, and a 
pepper box will answer every purpose; if you doubt 
ic jus® pour out the pepper and try one. You can 
feed even sweetened water with this arrangement 
When first inverted, it may be well to hold it overa 
dish of the syrup, but it may then be carried where 
you wish, without any loss, if you keep it in an in- 
verted position. 

On some accounts, we like a feeder made of a bag 
of cloth tacked toa strip of wood about twice the 
width of the top bar of your frame, but they are ob- 
jectionable because the bees are very apt to build 
combs beneath them if not watched closely, and be- 
cause we have got to open and arrange the hive for 
them, open the hive to feed, and take them out when 
no longer needed. With the tin feeder we never 
need to open the hive at all, for if placed close to the 
entrance just at dusk, they will be found empty the 
vext morning, and you have no fussing with the hive 
and frames. It may be urged that this can only be 
done in warm weather, and that the colony must be 
strong enough to be standing out around the doorway. 
We answer, feed candy in cold weather, and do not 
have weak stocks that need teeding in warm weather. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

if you do not wish to take any risk of loss, send P. O. 
Order, registered letter. or geta N.Y. Draft, but as all 
these ways are expensive, especially for small amounts, L 
will make a suggestion. Probably not more than one let- 
ter in a thousand, is lost in the mail, but to be on the safe 
side, we will assume that one in a hundred will be lost. 
The cheapest way is to get a Money Order, but even at 
the low price of 10 cents, we pay $10. to have the one 
hundred letters safe, besides the trouble of getting the 
Order. Had you put $10, in each of the hundred letters, 
and lost one of them you would have been no more out of 
pocket. This would show that it only pays to register 
amounts exceeding $10. To make it a little safer, we call 
it $5., and we have for years sent all sums of less than $5., 
in the letters, and we have saved in fees, far more than 
the amount lost, besides saving our friends who received 
it. the trouble ef getting it cashed. This plan only ap- 
plies to persons of known integrity, for when the money 
is sent, they may if disposed, say they never received it. 
If you do not know me, you had better not send me loose 
money. for I may be only writing this to get the advan- 
tage. Do you ask why | do not stand the loss myself if it 
is only one letter inone hundred? I would cheerfully do 
this, were | not in danyver of doing harm to make such a 
proposal in a public circular, for it would be too much 
like leaving the door to ones store open all night. Be- 
sides, | should have to charge a little more for gocds, if 1 
stood all losses. i world advise ail to do business with as 
much economy as possible, but when losses come, | think 
it best that we each bear our share of them cheerfully. 
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BURNT sugar or candy, is poison to the Lees, 


if fed WE find no difficulty with our machines in extract- 
in cold weather. in 


g from new combs partly built, even if they are at- 

| tached only to the top bar. 
SHEETS of fdn. are only to be fastened to the top | 
bar, and should never touch side or bottom bar. | 


QUEEN CAGES. 


| These are mmde purposely for both shippme and intro~ 
Ir is just fun to make colonies, rear queens or build | ducme. ‘Phe queerr and bees are to be put into the centra! 
combs even during a drouth, if you ean afford the | apartment, and the food at bothends. Having two places: 
ugar. | for the food that they may be in a = nna 
: | even #f they are as much as two weeks om the way. Per- 
WE consider rubber gloves, or any other for hand- | haps the safest way to give them food is to soak bits of 
ling bees, worse than useless; has any one found dit- sponge in honey ; the wire- cloth partitions will hold these- 
ferently ? aa" securely, and prevent their daubimg the bees. The whok 
You can work nearly twice as fast in cutting ap; pred samen aan tee Wak re matte. ie re = i 
atulY sor hives and frames, if you have a child toassist, | need of having a queen killed, #f you are ready with « 
by handing the pieces and taking them away. | Quimby smoker to give them a ‘poff the minute the) 
; re - ‘attack her. The cages are made entirely of tm and 





A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT.— Give a natural sweim 
a hive full of empty combs. and extract the honev as 
often as the com)s are filled. 
that they frequently give you $10 werth of honey in 
two weeks aiter biving. 





The Lawn 


The Lawn Hive has the upper story fastened on 
permanently, and that the lower frames may be re- 
moved, the upper story contains M placed at right 
angle to the lower ones, which are but 10 in number. 
The whole hive is made of thin lumber, the walls be- 
ing double, and the space between and under the bot- 
tom board being fille? with chaff. The preparation 
for winter being simply to remove the upper frames, 
and replace them with a thiek cushion of chaff. 
These hives have not been as yet {fully tested fer sum- 
mer use, although they answer the purpose intended 
for wintering, most beautifully. For further particu- 
lars, see November and December Nos., Vol. IV. 


SEVERAL enquire if we would advise them to trans- 
fer bees in the months of June, July, Aug., etc. We 
really do not see how we can answer such a question, 
not knowing the persons. Among our neighbors, 
there are those who would work 80 carefully that they 





tioned wire-cloth ; as they do not rust readily, they may 


A i | be kept for years. We could not afford to make them at 
The nice part of it is, } 


the low price of 10c., were it not that they are made of 
scraps that would be almost useless otherwise m ow- 


| work-shop, and the hands work at them durmg odd spells 


Bee Hive. 


would be almost sure to succeed; and, again there are 
others who would be almost sure to fail. We are me 
clined to think that those who make these enquiries. 
would be quite apt to fail, for the careful ones woul! 
go to work and do it at any season if they were suifi- 
ciently anxious to have it done. 





My friends ; ? am elear down to the last corner of tir 
last page of my little “tract.” and I do hope | have sue- 
ceeded in telling you somethmg you are glad to know, foi 
I like to help people even if 1 do not always get pay for it. 
If I have hetped you, you can return the favor by helpine 
some neighbor, and he some other one, amd s0 on. May 
the Kind Father above bless you al), and may you succeed 
with the bees, and al} other innocent pastimes and pleas 
ures that surround your homes. Be kind and gentle, 10! 
only with the bees, but with all about vou, snd may you 
all bear in mind who it was that said, “fn so much as you 
have done it unto the least of one of these, you have dour 
it unto me.” 
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| implements for the Apiary. 
No. 1, shows a Simplicity Hive, single story, with the sheet of Duck removed, so as to show the 

10 frames in place. The Chaff Cushion is shown in the cover, where it is fastened by 8 or 10 tacks 

around the edge. You will observe that when the Cushion is thus fastened in the cover, we 

are obliged to have the sheet of Duck shown at No.8, fitted closely over the frames that the 
bees mav not get to the Cushion, or it would be stuck so tightly to the frames that we could never 
get the hive open. For wintering, a much thicker cushion is used, unquilted, and placed in an 


upper story. This Hive is shown with the entrance closed, by pushing it back for the on the bot- 
tom board, while Nos. 2 and 3 are sass forward so as to gives a % inch pane for the bees. No. 
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2 shows the way in which we contract the entrance 
witb sawdust, only it needs stamping down alittle more. 
No 3 is a 2-story hive, being simply two bo‘lies one over 
the other, with the cover removed, the covers and bot- 
tom boards being one and the same thing. In the fore- 
ground are seen the four simple pieces of which the 
hive is composed. The two large ones, are of course 
the side and end of ahive,and the strips lying on 
them are the pieces that are nailed under the cover, as 
will be readily understood by looking at the diagram 
on page 7. The iron frame leaning against No.3, is the 
gauge to be slipped over the hives. while they are be- 
ing nailed. It is, inside, 20¥ by 16 inches, and is slin- 
ped over the hive both top and bottom, like a hoop. 
This holds them square and true, and shows when the 
stuff is just right. If they just fill the hoops, you can 
be sure that any hive you have will just fit anv other, 
and that it will be exactly right for every frame in the 
apiary, it they arealso madeon a gauge, as they cer- 
tainly shoul | be, or at least the stuff should be cut to 
fit a gauge. 

No 12 is a frame containing 8 section boxes filled with 
with fdn., and No. 13 is the same with the tin separa- 
tors wided. At No.2 we eee one of these frames of 
sections at each outside of the hive; this is the way 
in which we arrange a single story for comb honey, 
leaving the brood in the middle. At No.3 the whole 
upper story is suppose! to be filied with these frames 
of sections. No. ll is a metal-cornered frame filied 
with fidn., and atransferring clasp, No. 23, is shown 
pushe/l down on th? top bar, as they are used. 

At No. 14 we have a trame of fancy sections. The 
fdn. is put in these vy pushing them apart, and catch- 
ing it bet veen the tv» % boards of which thev are 
matte. No. 16 is the Quinvy smoker, and No. 17 is the 
Doolitt'e sm>ker. No. 19 is a quart feeder. We should 
have added, in the proper place, that the artist has 
put quite a num>ber of wires on the grape vine trellis, 
while but 3 are really needed. The grape vines are 
also heavy with foliage toward the top of the posts, 
during the hottest weather. 


ee eee 
OUR PRICE LIST FOR 1878. 

B2e keepers who are ready and willing to work for their 
honey, we believe are all busy, and are all so far as we 
know, realizing as fair a reward for the time and capital 
invested, as in other kinds of business. A few of the most 
keen and enterprising, are, as in all kinds of business, far 
outstripping the rest, ani it rests with you alone, my 
friend, to determine what place in the ranks you will oc- 
cupy. Just one piece of advice: However attractive the 
wares may seem that we ave about to describe, we would 
say, don’t get in debt for them; if you haven’t the money 
to purchase, don’t buy until you get it. Be humble and 
satisfied with little, and let your apiary grow of itself, and 
be self-sustaining. I say this because I really do not wish 
you to be disappointed. If you study the subject and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the bees by actual work 
among them, both capital and bees will come as fast as 
you can handle either. I want to see you all prosper, and 
to do so, you must be cheerful, courageous and indepen- 
dent ; above all, don't get crazy and extravagant if you 
should happen to get $25 or $50,as the proceeds of one 
colony in a season ; prosperity is sometimes harder to bear 
than adversity. 


IMPLEMENTS FOR THE APIARY. 


We have carefully thrown out or remodeled every- 
thing in our list found in any way defective, and we 
offer nothing that we do not approve of and use in 
our own apiary. 

We can ees 4 promptly, by Freight, Express or Mail, 
(none mailable except those desigaated,) goods men- 
tioned in the list in every number of GLEANINGS, 
Hives, Extractors, &c., can be sent much cheaper by 
Freight. bat in this case they should be ordered three 
or four weeks before needed, if the distance is con- 
siderable. During the months of April, May and 
June, orders may sometimes be delayed several days, 
but our customers may rely upon receiving notice at 
once on receiot of all remittances. 

At the prices given in this list, cash must accom- 
pany every order; as the sending of goods, C. O. D., 
entails an additional expense, and goods sometimes 
fail to be taken, we really dislike to send them thus, 
but if you are coatent to pav from 25 cents to $1 to the 
Express company to bring us the money, (which 


could be sent vy P. O. Order for 10 cents,) we will send | 





them C. O. D. when desired. Orders for frames or 
hives of dimensions rye wd from those named, wii} 
also be liable to some additional delay, especially du- 
ring the “honey months.” 


RATE AT WHICH W2 CAN PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES, 
: Cover. Hive. Extractor. 
New York..ccsscccococcccscsee § OO é 1 
Chicaxo.......e.06 90 
San Francisoo. 5.75 
New Orleans. 2.75 
Galveston..... 3.20 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


If you do not wish to take any risk of loss, send P. O. 
Order, registered letter, or get a N. ¥. Draft. But as 
all these w1ys are expensive, especialy for smallamounts, 
I will make a suggestion. Probably not more than one 
letter tn a thousand, is lost in the mail but to be on the 
safe side, we will assume that one in a hundred will be 
lost. The cheapest way is to get a Money Order, but 
even at the low price of 10 cents. we pay $10. to have the 
one hundréd letters safe, besides the trouble of getting 
the Order. Had you put $10. in each of the hundred let- 
ters, and lost one of them you would have been no more 
out of pocket. Tris would show that it only pays to reg- 
ister amounts exceeding $10. To make it a fittte safer, 
call it $5., and we have for years sent all sums of less 
than $5., in the letters, and we have saved in fees, far 
more than the amount losta besides saving our friends 
who recived it. the trow'e of getting it cashed. This 
plan only applies to persons of known integrity, for 
when the money ts sent, they may if disposed, say they 
never received it. If you do nit know ME, you had bet- 
ter not send meany loose money. for I may be only writ- 
ing this te get the advantage. Do you ask why I do not 
stand the loss myself if it is only one letterin one hun- 
dred? I would cheerfully do this,were I not in danger of 
doing harm by making such a proposal in a public cir- 
cular, for it would be too much like leaving the door to 
one’s store open all night. Besides, I should have to 
charge a little more for goods, if I stood ALL losses. I 
would advise all to do business with as much economy as 
possible, but when losses come, I think it best that we 
each bear our share of them, cheerfully. 


We always consider it an especial favor to have cus- 
tomers inform us by postal card whether goods are sat- 
isfactory ; whether our mode of packing.is efficient ; time 
taken in transit; whether Express or Freight charges 


were reasonable. etc., etc. 
Respectfully, A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








IMPLEMENTS, AND SUPPLIES FOR 
THE APIARY. 


To avoid useless repetition, this price list contains 
only further explanations of the articles given al- 
phabetically, in every No. Gu“aninas ,; therefore 
tf you wish alist of all the articles we keep for 
sale, you are to look there for tt. 


BEE-KEEPER’S MEDLEY. 


This is a fine large photograph, size 11x14, containing ex- 
cellent, large photograohs of both Langstroth and Quinb;, 
besides good sized pictures of almost all the prominent 
bee-keepers and writers for the Bee Journals. The name 
of each is plainly printed on it. and as it contains over 
150 pictures, it makes a very pleasant study, especially af- 
ter having followed these friends in their writings as we 
have many of them, for years. Think of having a good 
photo of Hetherington, Grimm, Doolittle, Bolin, Prof. 
Cook, Dadant, Dean, Davis, Gallup. Kutie Grimm, Mrs. 
Harrison, Dr. Hamlin, Muth, Nellis, Nesbit, Wagner. 
Prof. Kirtland, Parsons, Carey, and enough more to near- 
ly fill this page, all sent safely for only $1,00. 


Bees, full colony amply provided for winter, in 
our new two story, chaff hive (described Nov. und 
Dec.No’s ., 76), tested queen from imported mother. 
safe arrival guaranteed..(Lawn hive $1 more.)..$15 00 
| The same ina 1 story Simplicity hive........ 13 00 
The same in oldstyle L. hive with portico, ete.12 00 
The same with hybrid queen...... 10 00 


| 
| 
| Not provisioned for winter (hybrids in old hive) 7 00 
| Two frame nucleus with tested 5 50 


” The same with dollar queen.... 4 00 
For an imported queen in any of the above, add 35,00 
We think we can prepare bees for shipping safely any 
month in the year; when we fai] in so doing,we will give 
due notice. 
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COMB FOUNDATION. 


PURE BEES WAX. 


Packed in neat wooden boxes—paper between every 


two sheets. per lb. r pekg. 
1 Ib. 6x6, Dy MaAI]......ccceccsecescoees WE ” peo 

3 “* 12x18 or 8x1634, by mail......... &0e $2 40 

_ peas “ by freight or exp. 58c 1% 

5 “ “« “ ee sé a ai 55¢ 2 %} 
10 “ “ “<< “ * “ Le 55e 5 50 
25 “ «“« “< “ “ «“ 7 « 183 5 
50 “ “ “<< “ “« “ “s 52e 26 00 
100 “ “< “se iii “ Lid a 50 00 
500 “ “« “ “< “ co avs 48c 240 00 
1000 Ty “« “e “ ast iid vie 45c¢ 450 0O 


White wax, 25c per lb. extra, if wanted, but we consider 
Mon yellow in every respect preferable; even for comb 

oney. 

The fdn. is kept in stock, in sheets 12x18 inches, and 
8x16% inches [exact size needed for L. brood gees 
packed in boxes of 3, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs. each, an 
shipped only in these boxes at the above prices. 

here are 5 cells to the inch, and one pound of wax 
makes from 4 to 9 square feet of surface. The thinnest 
will be used by the bees, but is not made into comb as 
quickly as the heavier, which has a greater depth of cell. 

lf 60 lbs. are wanted, send money for a 10 1b. box and a 
50 Ib. box, &c. The difference in price is only enough to 
cover the difference in cost of boxing, packing, &c.; five 10 
ib. boxes, and packing, handling and nailing up five box- 
es, cost much more then one 50 lb. box, and packing, 
handling and nailing up one box. 

As these packages are all put up and kept in stock, 
there can ke no variation, unless at an additional price. 

Now, my friends, if you want all sorts of quantities, or 
want it cut all sorts of sizes, 1 will accommodute you with 
all the pleasure in the world, fer TEN CTS. PER LB. EXTRA. 

Wax will be worked up to order, and cut into sheets of 
any size desired, for 25c per lb. in quantities of 100 Ibs. or 
wore. 

We will pay 30c per 1b. cash for bright yellow wax, or 
sell it for 35c. 

At above prices we can pay no express or freight 
charges either way. 


St 
no 


FOUNDATION MACHINE WITH 5 INCH ROLLS. 


Comb Foundation Machines. 


Machines for making sheets 1 foot wide - $100 00 
Expressly for L. frame, 9 inches wide - 50°00 
For making 5 inches for section boxes - 35 00 


Double Boiler for above machines, - $3.00, 3.50 and 4.00 
Dipping plates per pair, - - $1.00, 1.50 and 2.00 


The above prices are for cells 4% or 5to the inch. 
If drone size is wanted, add $10, $5 and $3 rezpectively 
to above prices. The machines are all ready for use, 
and full instructions will be sent to each purchaser. 

Address, 


A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








a hte pene sold £35.00 machines for making comb foun- 
ation to 

“Rev. J. Van Eaton, York, N. Y.; Lewis Walker, Ventu- 
ra, Cal.; G. M. Dale, Border Plains, Iowa; G. W. Gates, 
Bartlett, Tenn.; A. Salisbury. Camargo Ills.; C. F. Lane, 
Koshkonong, Wis.; Wm. 8S. Hersperger, Jefferson, Md. ; 
Wn. Riatt. Liff, by Dundee, Scotland ; W. 8. Boyd, Beth- 
any, O.; W. R. Bishop, Sherwocd. Wis.; Dr. J. B. 
Hawkes. Arlington Heights, llls.; A. W. Foreman. M. D., 
White Hall, Ills.; Mrs. M. D. Minor, Port Jackson. N. Y.; 
C. M. Joslin. M. D., St, Charles, Mich.; Geo. B.. Wallace, 
San Bernardino, Cal., C. L. Johnston, Danville, Pa.; J. F. 
Flory, Modesto, Cal. 

A 38.00 (5 inch drone ccmb) machine to J. H. Nellis, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Nine inch $50.00 machines, to C. R. Carlir, Bayou 
Goula. La. ; Jno. Hunter, 5 Eaton Rise, Ealing, England ; 
J.B. _ San Bernardino, Cal.; J. E. Crane, Brid- 
rt, Vt. 

Twelve inch $100.00 machines, to C.O. Perrine, Chicago, 
s.; D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont., Canada; J. Madory, 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


HOW TO FASTEN SHEETS OF FDN. IN THE 
BROOD FRAMES 


The melted wax plan, 

Set a common email! lamp in a tall box with ore open 
side, having coarse wire cloth nailed over the top. 
Place on the wire cloth a cup containirg wax. Keep 
the wax just melted, by turning the Janp wick up or 
down. Now, with a pencil brush you car put the mel- 
ted wax neatly just where you wantit. Fit a board so 
that it will slip into your frame just balf way, and lay 
your sheet of fdn. on this, with its upper edge clese 
againet the top bar; brush the wax along the joint. slip 
out the board ard hang the frameinahive. After a 
little practice you wil) do them auite rapidly, and 
think it isjustiun. It is said that the idn., to prevent 
sagging, should go in the trame in such a wey thatthe 
walls of the cells run up and down. instead cf diagon- 
ally. Our sheets are all made for the L. irames in that 
way. 
The plan we prefer. 

If wax is rubbed hard against a piece of dry wood, 
at ordinary temperatures, it will adhere a’most as well 
as if put on in a melted state. Therefore, all we have 
to do to fasten it in the trames. isto Jay it in place, and 
press the edge against the ccmb guide with the fingers, 
until it sticks moderately. Now take u Enifecr screw- 
driver, and rubitdown heid. To prevent the wax 
from sticking to the too]. dip it in either starch or hcn- 
ey ; we use the latter because it is handier. One corner 
of the tool should go clear down to the wood, at the 
last stroke to make a**sure thing” of it. The fdn. 
should reach within ¥ inch of the end bars, and with- 
in 3, as a general rule, of the bottem bar. This space 
is needed to allow the sheets to stretch as it is being 
worked out, which it always does more or less, Some 
lots of wax will stretch scarcely perceptibly, while 
others will to the extent we bave mentioned; and as 
it is desirable to have the sheet hang clear of the bot- 
tom bar when the cells are drawn out full length,we 
think best to give the amount of space below we have 
mentioned. The resson is. that the ccmbs will bulge 
it there is any stretching after hong | have touched the 
bottom bar. To put the sheets in rapid)y, you will 
need a board cut £0 as to just fit inside the frame, and 
reach up as far 9s the comb guide. Lay the sheet on 
this, close up to the top bar, and stroke it down to the 
comb guide, as we have directed. If your irames are 
made withorvt a comb guide, you can fasten the sheet 
to the top barin the same way, and then give it a quarter 
turn, so that it will] hang straight down. As fast as 
the frames are filled, they should be hung in a hive, 
to be secure from injury. If you do not make the above 
plan work to suit you, you can fasten the sheets by 
tacking a etrip of wood about 4 by % into the top bar, 
while the upper edge of the sheet is between them; 
this strip should be put on insuch away that the fdn. 
hangs straight down under the center of tbe top bar. 
For putting fan. into the section frames or into boxes, 
make asaw cut nearly through the stuff of which the 
top ismade, where you wish the sheet to hang. Before 
this piece is fastened in place, bend the wood back- 
ward in such a way as to open the saw cut, slip in the 
edge of the sheet, close up the cut, and it is secure. 


CORNERS, METAL, FOR FRAME 
MAKING. 


Perhaps the readiest way of understanding all about 
these, will be to order a sample frame, which we send by 
mail with a bit of rabbet and sample transferring clasp, 
for 15c. For the convenience of those who do not get the 
idea at once, we submit the following diagram: Also see 
Engraving on front cover. 
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METAL CORNER, AND ITS POSITION IN THE HIVE. 

The enzraving is full size. The % board B, is supposed 
to be the end of the hive. A is a section of the metal rab- 
het, and C is the corner, raised a little from its place as 
it restson the rabbet. The space E between the frame 
and the end of the hive, should be about 4 of an inch, as 
explained below. F shows the bevel and shoulder, shown 
on the front cover and also under section boxes; this is to 
prevent wind or rain from getting through, when the hives 
or covers are piled up two or more stories high. 

It will be observed that the frame is supported entirely 
on knife edes crossing each other at right angles, making 
it impossible for the bees to wax the frame fast, and ai- 


most impossible for you to pinch a bee in putting the | 


frame down, evenif you take no pains af all, to get them 


out of the way. We prefor to have the tin rabbet reach up | 


above the end of the corner as at A, heeause the bees are 
so much less disposed to try to propolize the bright tin; 
also when 1rep acing the frames, the corner arms glide 
smoothly into place as soon as they strike the rabbet. The 
rabbet may be used without the corners, or the corners 
may be used without the rabbet, but neither of them alone 
give us a frame so perfectly movable; and as wood is al- 
ways givinz more or less, they can not hang perfectly true. 
Neither ean a frame be slid on the rabbets up to its place 
as quietly as when all the bearings are of metal. 
HOW TO MAKE THE FRAMRBS. 


Our frames were first made of strips of straight grained 
pine, only }y ofan inch in thickness, and it is surprising 
to see how well such combs have stood. On one occasion 
a number of these heavily filled with honey fell from the 
top of a barrel, yet not a corner was injured, and not a 
comb broken; these were Gallup frames, however, only 
11}x11}. For the Lanzstroth frames, we now make the 
top bar about 10-32, end all the rest of the frame 7-32. 
Adair, American, and Gallup frames are all made of 7-32 
stuff throughout. The Quinby size may have a j top bar, 
but the bottom bars mizht all be not more than 4, were it 
not that the frames mivy be sometimes used for transfer- 
ring, and that the weight of the combs would sag the 


bottom bar, which is a very bad feature, if we wish to | 
work closely and avoid killing bees. The top bars would | 
not require so much wood were it not that honey boxes | 


are sometimes placed on them, and it is advisable to be on 
the safe side. When we depend entirely on the use of 
the extractor, we would prefer a space of half an inch be- 


tween the ends of the frames; but for box honey, small | 
bits of comb will be buili in this space, more than will be | 
the case if 3 only is allowed. It requires a very careful | 


operator to work fast, and avoid pinching bees, when only 
} or $ inch is allowed. 

The two following cuts may assist some in putting on 
the metal corners : 














Figure 1, represents the points ready to be closed down 
and clinched into the wood, which is represented by the 
dotted lines A. A. Fig. 2, shows a point badly clinched at 
B, and one perfectly driven down at C. The line D, shows 
the direction in which the finishing blow of the hammer 
is to be given; in fact this blow should sink the metal 
slightly into the corner of the wood, drawing it up tight 


at the side C, and onno account letting it bulge out at B, | 


nor allowins the point to curl up. A light, properly made 
hammer and a little practice will enable any one to make 
every point like C. 
you can with apairof plyers straichtenit out and makeit go 
right. The objection has frequently been made that 
this takes more time than to nail them; even if this were 
so, we are enabled to employ girls or other cheap help(we 
beg pardon ladies, but we never vet saw acommunity that 
did not furnish more or less females, who would be glad 
to get some such light work), who could not possibly nail 
good frames; then after they are done, their superior 


strength and lightness compared with nailed frames, fully | 
make up the difference in price. We will send you a sam- | 
ple frame by mail, just as we would have it, for 15 cents, ' 








Should you get one done badly, | 





(American and Gallup size 12 cts.) including sample of 
rabbet and transferring clasp and you can test it by the 
side of your own frame in your hive. If the nailea ones 
do not seem awkward after using it, you, of course need 
not invest any further. See our price list, for further par- 
ticulars. 

The metal corners were patented June 18th’ 1872, but 
we have “repented,” and hereby give the invention free- 
ly to ourreaders. If any one can make ihem cheaper than 
we do, we will try to rejoice, because it will benefit the 


le. ’ 
aay EXTRACTORS. 


One important point is that all machines, to work to 
the best advantage, should be so made that the frame 
may hangin them just as it hangs in the hive, if we 
except the L. and Q. frames, and all having a length un- 
der the top bar greater than 14 inches. It may be im- 
possible for us to give all the reasons for this now, but 
we hope you will take our word for it when we say 
there are very good reasons fur standing a frame on 
end in the Extractor when the length is much greater 
than the depth. 

We have before explained that we have our castings 
made to fittwo different sized cans, viz., 17 and 20 in- 
ches, and we will now further state that we make the 
cans also of two different Reights. To work nicely, the 
frame needs about the samc amount of room to hang 
in the Extractor, thut it has in the hive; to do this 
there seems to be no other way than to make every 
Extractor to fit the hive it is intended for. Of course 
you can use tiem otherwise, but we are well satisfied 
that the cumbrous machines now in use, are many of 
them destined t» be soon laid aside for the more mod- 
ern kind. 

DIAGRAM OF PRINCIPAL FRAMES IN USE. 

Figures given are outside dimensions in inches. Sus- 
pended frames have \ inch supporting arms, or an 
equal prolongation of top bar. 
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The following table is for the convenience of those 
ordering machines, and is intended to enable any one 
to decide for himself exactly what he can use to the 
vest advantage. 

PRICE LIST OF EXTRACTORS. 

{The figures in parentheses, just before the prices, 
give the exact tnside width of the revoiving frame of 
the Extractor, in inches. 

A honey knife is included with each machine; the 

rice will be $1.00 less if no knife is wanted. 
No. 1.—For the Gallup frame, or any frame 11} 

inches wide and not more than 12} deep..(12) $8 50 
No. 2.—For the American frame, or any one 12 

inches wide and not more than 12} deep. (124) 8 75 
No. 3.—For any frame 12} inches wide and not 

more than 128 deep... .....eceseccescseeees (13) 9 00 
No.4. For the Adair frame or any frame.13} 

wide and not more than 123 deep.........(14}) 9 00 

The above are all in shallow cans, 174 inches high, 
and are very convenient for placing at such a height 
as to allow of running the honey directly into the bar- 
rel or any other receptacle, and still not too high 
for any one to work conveniently. The following 
numbers can also be used in the same way, unless the 
operator is short in stature; in that case, a shallow 
box may be inverted to stand on, but is somewhat in- 
convenient. 

No.5. This is made expressly for the Lang- 
stroth frame, which is to be used standing on 

end: it will take any frame whose top bar 

does not exceed 20 inches, and depth 9 

INOUE cin ccmbiui but 500s dndoavendocnsesokvevecehiih ae Oe 
No.6. The same except that it will take a frame 

of 103g inches in depth.........cccceeseeessee(1]) 9 50 
No.7. This is made expressly for the Quinby 

suspended frame, and wiil take also the other 

kind when the end bars have a depth not 

greater than 11% inches............-s++++. (12) 10 00 
No.8. This is for all Quinby trames. and all 

American trames having a depth greater than 

124g inches. and can be used for all the frames 

in our diagram, but is much more inconvenient 

than the smaller ones where they can be 

MBCA corscccccccvcccvecsveccscccsocssccccees (126) 10 00 
No.9 This machine is like No. 8, except that it 

takes a frame inch wider, and is suitable for 

American frames that are 124% wide and more 

‘han 1234 inches deep.......-+e+.seeseee-++0(13) 10 00 
No..10. This is the largest machine that we 

keep in stock, and will take a frame as wide 

asthe Adair, and as long as the Quin- 

DY vcidacuscudesecevenceveectseccgneceuccecess (AGM) 10 OO 

For frames having a top bar with an extreme length 
of more than # inches, we shall have to make an extra 
charge of $1.00, and we shall have to make the same 
extra charge for frames that exceed 14 inches the nar- 
rowest way. There are few frames of-such extreme 
large size in use, yet we sold perbaps a dozen such last 
season, Also, we find a few who insist on an extractor 
that will hold 4 frames at once; unless the frames are 
very smal), we cannot think such will be liked as well, 
yet we will furnish them when desired, at an expense 
of $1.60 extra. If you look into the matter, you will 
see thatavery much larger and heavier revolving 
frame will be needed, and every ounce in weight ad- 
ded to this, hinders rapid work. 

Any of the above will be made with the wire cloth ina 
slanting position, for $1.00 extra, but we do not consider 
it of any especial advantage. 

All of the last six—tall cans—have a support at the 
bottom for the frames to rest upon, and also to hold 
broken pieces of comb, should it be desired. The four 
irst have nothing of this kind, for it is not needed, 
and would in reality only make them heavier, and be 
in the way; we advise purchusers always to take the 
smaller machines when they will take their frames. 
For instance, we would much prefer the No. 4, to the 
No. 10. even if offered at the same price, provided we 
had nothing but the Adair frame in our apiary. 

Although our machines are now made much lighter 
and stronger, the gearing very much improved in 
looks as well as in strength, an improvement added 
whereby once oiling will last for years, a cover and 
Strainer added, and the prices reduced, yet we will 
make the proposal that we will, to anyone, who bas 
purchased one machine, give 10 per cent off on all he 
may sell after that; and this is all we can doin the 
way of furnishing them at wholesale. To dealers who 
alvertise our Extractors, we will give 25 per cent off. 

his offer refers only to Extractors and honey knives. 

IT may be there are valuable features found in the high 
priced Extractors, not found in our own, but if such is the 
case, we are unable to appreciate them. We have added 


every improvement suggested that we thought would 
prove valuable, all things considered, and yet we find no 
great difficulty in furnishing them all crated and ready to 
ship, for the price named. Any one who has carefully 
studied the matter will see that to make a machine capa- 
ble of receiving four combs instead of two, will require an 
increase in size and weight, without very materially aid- 
ing in rapidity of work, among the masses. Reversing the 
combs inside the can, making the inside frame three-corn- 
ered, running the machine by gearing or belts placed un- 
der the bottom. etc., etc., have all had their advocates, 
but we think have generally been, atier a time, discarded 
like the revolving cans. Our friends can rest assured, that 
we shall spare no pains in promptly adopting any real im- 
provement that may come up Please do tel] the dimen- 
sions of the frame or frames you use, in ordering. 

Any kind of a machine that revolves the honey after 
it is thrown out of the comb, or that revolves tin cans 
with the combs, is a most serious blunder, as you will 
see by trying both kinds. 

INSTKUCTIONS FOR USING AN EXTRACTOR, 


Many of our new friends have asked for directions 
for using these machines, but really they are so sim- 

le, that it seems little advice peed be required, 
They are all ready for use when received, anid most 
that is required is to screw them tast to some box or 
bench just high enough to allow the gate torun the 
honey into the bung-hole of a barrel. Do not under- 
take to work unless the bees are gathering honey, or 
you wili be very likely to have trouble. The best 
time is when they are busy in the fields, and it the 
yield is good, you will hardly need any smoke. Care- 
fully remove a frame from the hive, and then with a 
series of sudden jerks shake the bees in front of the 
hive or on top of the frames, as you may find most 
convenient. hen you have shaken off as many as 
at cap, take a bunch of asparagus tops, and gently 

rush off every bee in front of the hive. Now wit 
the honey knife carefully cut the cappings from all 
capped cells: to do this quickly you will siide the 
knife under the caps in such a way as to have them 
come off in one entire sheet. In regard to sertgen 
the honey, we know of no way that answers so well, 
all things considered, as to hang the little bag sent 
With the machine, in the bung of the barre; this 
keeps it all close and tight irom flics and cust, and 
when you stop work for a little while, it is all safe, 
without the necessity of covering anything up. Two 
such bags are really needed, so that one can be kept 
clean and ready to take the place of the other when it 
becomes filled with impurities. As the seciment al- 
ways settles to the bottom of the bag. the sides work 
well as a strainer for alorg time. Clcth strains honey 
more perfectly than the finest wire cloth can. When 
the comb is uncapped it is to be placed in the Extrac- 
tor; although you can extract one comb ata time if 
you choose, it is much bettcr to have two, as they 
then balance each other, and the friction is less on the 
bearings, though our machines will stand the strain 
of the heaviest combs, one at atime. if need be. Turn 
just fast enough (and no faster) to throw out the hon- 
ey, and there will be no danger cf throwing out the 
brood; you will soon learn this by practice. Combs so 
full of brood that there is but little room fer honey bad 
better be left in the hive; there is little to be gained 
by working very close, and should the honey seeson 
suddenly close, there is danger of the bees starving, 
as we have known them to do, even in July. 

On this account Iwould extract from the frames 
: : the upper story only, after the bees get once well into 

em. 

If your hives are kept close to the ground, and no 
weeds allowed to grow around the entrances, there is 
very little danger of losing queens while extracting, 
yet itis a very good plan to keep them carefully in 
mind, andif you should not see them, we think ita 
little safer to shake the combs that contain much 
brood, so that the bees fall directly into the hive. 
Losing queens while extracting is rather expensive 
business. 

After the honey is taken from one side of the comb 
it is of course, to be turned, and the honey taken from 
the other.side. When the combs are very heavy and 
the honey very thick, it may be best to throw it out 
only partially the first time, and then reverse, to avoid 
crushing the comb into the wire cloth by the great 
centrifugal force resulting from such a weight moving 
at arapid speed. 

FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAWS. 
These machines are very handy in the apiary indeed, 


and as we warrant them to cut common inch pine 
boards at the rate of 8 feet per minute, line measure, 





and other thicknesses in proportion, they will answer 
to muke frames, hives, section boxes, and almostevery 
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thing wanted about the spiary. The table can be 
raised and Jowered for cutting different depths, for 
rabbeting. grooving, joining and other work. Price 
with two6inch saws, all needed gruges, etc., $35.00. 
The buzz saws, wil! reach through 2's inches. 

These answer very well, for making hives for your 
own use, butif yon think of making them for sale, 
yeu will need power of some kind. If the machine is 
all in excellent trim, saws sh . and every thing 


nicely oiled, the labor is not ve*¥ fatiguinc, for saw- | 


ing inch lumber, but if you let the saw get just a little 
dull, or your lumber is hard, or if you attempt to cut 
very much 2 inch stuff, you may wish pretty “ severe- 
ly,” you had a little engine. Although we have steam 


power. we find the foot power saw so handy for odd | 


jobs, that we could hardly get along without it. We 
furnish with them, st the price, two books on saw fil- 
ing and the care of saws. 


HIVES. 
SIMPLICITY BEE-HIVE. 


One body and 1 cover in the flat, as sample to work 
from—one sample frame and sheet of duck in- 
cluded ... sensnsecascen ms 2 

One story hive for extractor (body 50c—2 covers 
60c—nailing and painting 20c—quilt 25c—10 frames 

GOC—CrAting INC)... cccccccccccscccscccscccccccccoces 225 

One story hive for comb honey is precisely the 
same as the above, substituting 2 frames of sections 

for 4 metal cornered frames.......-e0e-+ edeseee 3D 

The above 16 sections will be fitted with fdn., and 
starters ready for the bees, for 15¢, and the tin sepa- 

rators added for 10c, making whole complete....... 2 

The ahove two hives contain everything used in a 2 
story hive. We simply use another body filled with frames 
or sections. for a 2 story hive. 

For 2 2 story hive for the extractor, add (to 1 story 

2 25) bodv 50c—nailing and painting 10c—10 frames 

60c—crating 5c, making complete 2 story containing 

Je ee ere $04 0000 00d ce opesececoesne 

Por a 2 story hive for comb honey add (to 1 story 

2 25) hody 50c—nailing and painting 10c—6 frames 

of sections 78c—1 metal cornered frame 6c—crating 

6c, making complete 2 story containing 7 frames and 

64 sections........+0. tocccccccseses 375 

If filled with fdn. starters 60c—if also filled with tin 
separators 40c, making $4 75, if two latter items are 
wanted. 

An upper story filled with sections, fdn. starters 
and all ready to be set over any L. hive......+.---++- $2,75 

To prepare the above hives for winter, put in place of 
the 2 outside frames, chaff cushions, price 20¢c each, and 

a thick one on top, 20c. 

Tron frame to gauge size of above hives, and to 

hold them true when nailing, size 20}x16 imside.... 50 

CHAFF HIVE FOR OUT DOOR WINTERING. 10 
frames below, and 14 frames or 80 section 
boxes sr bove, well painted and finished com- 

| plete........(Lawn hive $1 more.)....... $5 00 


If filled with fdn. starters and separators, $1.25 more. | 


Without frames cheff or paint, as sample to work 
FPO ccccecs soceocccscceveces onten ce esecce aceon: Oe 
These hive . if supplied with stores, will, we hone. 


need no attention whatever, from the time honey | 


ceases until it comes again the next season. 
Two frame nucleus hive, neatly painted..... én 
HIVES RY THE QUANTITY. ‘ 
The demand for both Simplicity and Chaff hives in the 


flat, has been such as to warrant me in making arrange- | 
ments to furnish them hy the quantity, at very low prices, | 


Now it is with these as with the fdn., we cen only do it 
by having them made up in quantities ahend, all boxed or 
crated, ready toship. To avail yourself of these low rates, 
you must send fhe exact amount of money specified, and 
order them in the quantity specified. Printed instructions 
— illustrations, will be furnished for setting up each 
ind. 
SIMPLICITY HIVES IN THE FLAT. 
Perhive. Per 
8 1-story hives, no insicesor kottem 
5 ’ 
a 
25 ” ; 
50 ~(y, 2 26.00 
100 ,, ok oe 50.00 
Metal rabbets are included with all the above, and hives 
are all made of seasoned pine lumber. 


You can use your ordinary Langstroth frames in the 


above hives, or we can furnish you metal cornered frames, | 
and a sheet of duck for covering the frames, for just as | 


much more ; that is, the frames (10 to each hive and duck) 
cost precisely the same that the hives do. Two of the 
above hives make a complete two story hive, the cover of 


; 
| one of them, then being used asa bottom board. If you 
wish comb honey instead of extracted, fill the upper story 
with sections instead of frames. The 561 Ib. sections, 
with the 7 broad frames and separators, including fan: 
starters, will cost three times as much as the 10 metal 
cornered frames. The sections and fdn. cost but little, 
but the broad frames to hold them are pretty expensive 
| with the tin separators, However, asa set will last in- 
| definitely, we have only to purchase the sections, after we 
once get started. 


CHAFF HIVES IN THE FLAT. 


_ A Chaff hive 1s always a two story hive, and can be used 
| in no other way; as the walls are double, the expense 
| will be three times that of a one story Simplicity. Fur- 
| nishing the lower story will cost just the same as the 
| Simplicity, but as the upper story is wider, it will cost 
| one-half more. 
| _No nails are figured in the above price, but we can fur- 
| nish them for 5c, perlb. A single story needs about } lb. 
| tomake it good and strong. A pair of gauge frames are 
| needed to nail the Simplicities ecnveniently, price $1.00 
| [have thought best to give you this list thus early, 

that you may decide in time, about hives for another 
| season. 
| If you have never seen a Chaff hive, perhaps you had 

better order your first one made up, ($2.50) for there 
are a great many pieces to them. 


LABELS FOR HONEY, 
| In blue and gold, dark bronze and gold, or in white 
| printed in two colors, furnished with your own address, 
| and source from which the honey was gathered, already 
gummed, post paid by mail. No order rec’d for less than 
250. At these low rates, the full number mentioned 
must be oidered without the change of one single letter of 
the TYPO. cececeseeeceee-- 1000, 83,25; 500, $2.40; 250, $1.80. 
Same as above except that source of honey, and name 
of bee-keeper is left blank, put upin packages of 100, as- 
sorted colors, for both comb and extracted honey.—Per 
package post paid, 25c. 


LARVZ FOR QUEEN REARING. 


Many failures are reported with this, just because it is 
ordered from too great distances, or at an unseasonahle 
time of the year. It should be borne in mind, that if it is 
out of the hive more than 48 hours, or if exposed to a tem- 
oy ver iggy than 80°, the larve will be pretty sure to 
xe dead. If the bees remove it from the cells, you may be 
| sure it was either chilled or starved. Send to some one 
; near you who hasan imported queen, do not have the 
| larvee out of the hive more than two days, and you will be 
| pretty sure to get good nice queens. As soon as received, 
| you are to insert it in the center of acomb in the middle of 
| the cluster of a queenless colony, and if it is a!l right, you 
| will see them starting queen cells around it at once. Of 
| course there must be no other eggs or unsealed brood in 
| the hive, but it will be a very good idea to have some 
| sealed brood, 





MICROSCOPES. 

These are real compound microscopes, and quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the double and single magnifying glas- 
ses so often called by that name. The one we offer at $3., 
is a very neat instrument carefully packed in a mahogany 
box, with implements for the work of taking regular les- 
sons inthe insect world. You will find with it. thata 
single bee will make a study for a long time. Sent by 
| mail for $3.15, and if you are not pleased with it, you can 
return it at our expense, and the money will be refunded. 


PRICE LIST OF QUEENS. 


| Imported queens will be $6.00, if I select the best to fill 
| your order, or $5.00, if I select the poorest. What I mean. 
| by best, is those which are largest and lightest in cclor, 
| that produce the largest and yellowest bees, and are the 
| most prolific layers. It takes a long time to test a queeen 
| for honey gathering, and therefore it would be nothing 


j 


_ | strange, if those sent cut at the lesser price, are really 


most valuable. ‘ 
| Tested queens reared from imported mothers having all 
| the above good qualities, $3. ; with part of the above good 

qualities, $2.50, and the poorest, that I feel sure are not 
| hybrids, $1.50. Now I am going to try to have the above 
| satisfactory, and if they are not, you are to send them 
| back, inside of 40 days and get your money or another 
| queer, as you choose. f ; 
| Young queens just commencing to lay, will be sold for 
| $1.00 if you come and get them; if you want them sent by 
mail, send us 10c, for cage and postage. ‘a 

ueens that have been tesied and ‘found wanting, 

wi!l be sold for 50c. I also reserve the privilege of sending 
out any kind of a queen that I do not hike, as a 50c. queen. 
I have made the above conditicns that I may be enabled 
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to “pick out ” Ege | to order, without doing any of you 
an injustice. The dollar queens, are always taken just a8 
they come. If any of you can furnish them cheaper, I will 
rejoice With the rest. 

I do not think dollar queens can be furnished sooner 
than July 1st. but if our friends in the south conclude 
to “help us out” in the matter, F° will. let you know 
through Gleanings. ‘ 


QUEEN CAGES AND -BEE-FEEDERS. 

There are two inventions {have madé this year, 
that I am especially proud of; the Candy Queen Cage, 
and the Simplicity Feeder. They — the purpose 
so completely, and are so clean and weat, that I should 
not have considered the price very high, at 25c, but 
when I discovered that we could make them so as to 
be sold for only five cents, I—-I|——we ll. as nearly as 
Ican remember, I think | must have looked happy. 
Every time we fill an order for them, I say to myself, 
“Won't that ‘fellow’ be tickled. when he sees them 
and thinks of the insignificant price.” I do like to see 
nice work at low prices, but I always feel * awfully 
miserable” when I am chargea, or am oblized to 
charge anvbody else, high prices for work that 13 not 
“nice.” Now I will show vou the cage and feeder, 
and try to stop “gossiping.” 





OUR 5 CENT CANDY QUEEN CAGE, 





OUR 5 CENT SIMPLICITY BEE-FEEDER. 


No directions are needed for using the queen cage, 
and almost none for the feeders. Fill it with honey, 
syrup, sweetened water, or even sugar with water 
poured on it. and then set it in one side of the hive, on 
the frames, in the portico, in front of the hive, orin 
the open air anywhere, and the feed will all be taken 
without a single bee getting drowned. Since the above 
cut was made, we have made the feeders longer and 
narrower, having two grooves instead of 3. ‘hey hold, 
just about 1 pint. and are sent safely by mail for l0c, 
postage included. 


STEAM ENGINES FOR HIVE-MAKING. 
» 2 Horse Power Engine and Boiler,...........-$150 00 
3 to 4 Horse % 250 


- eeccccocece 00 
These Engines are tested at 300 lbs. pressure, the dif- 


ferent parts are made interchangeable, the work and 
material is guaranteed first class, and it is claimed that 
it is practically impossivle to exp!ode the boiler. 

They are mounted on wheels, rendering it convenient 
for moving, and are complete in all parts, except the 
smoke stack, which should be a6 or 8 inch stove pipe. 

Ihave taken pains to look this matter up in_regard 
to these small engines, and those we offer are I think, 
fully equal to any thing made for anything like the 
price, They are furnished at the above prices, at the 
factory in Corning N. Y. Although engines of 1 horse 
power are offered for sale, we think it will be much 
better to purchase one of not less than two horse 
power as above. 


SPRING BALANCE, 


Is shown at No. 15, on the cover, a nice article.......$8 00 








These scales are made weather proof, and when arranged 
to suspend a moderate sized colony, may be left out all 
summer. As the figures on the dial are large and plain, 
we ean see at a distance the average yield of honey per 
stock, each day or hour even. When weighing stocks for 
winter, they shorten the work very materially. 


LAMP NURSERY. 

This is simply a hive made 2f tin, with double walls; 
the space between the two walls which may be from 4 to 
1 inch, is filled ‘with water, and this water is kept at an 
even temperature of about 100°, by a lamp under the hive. 
The lamp is to be enclosed in a box to avoid drifts, and 
the whole should be in a close room, to save the expense 
of oil! The tin hive is to be placed a foot or more above 
the top of the lamp chimney. When the oil is purchased 
by the barrel, the expense is but little more than one cent 
per day. Get your queen cells on the plan given in A BC, 
and when capped over, they may be taken away from the 
bees eutirely, and the frame contzining them hung in the 
nursery. If you have followed the instructions ziven, the 
queens ‘vill all hatch out long before the workers, and all 
you have to do is to place then in any queenless hive or 
nucleus, as soon as they are hiiched. You need not open 
the hive to introduce them, but you c»n just let them 
crawl in at the entrance, and the joss will certainly be no 
greater than that of inserting queen cells. You can if you 
choose, have several combs containing queen cells in the 
nursery at the same time, and when we can have queens 
hatching every day for wesks, we really enjoy the fun. 
[tis easy keezing a supply of cells on hand, when we 
once get started, and we do not eximine our nursery of- 
tener than xbout five timesaday. {t will be observed 
that with the hump nursery, we have no cutting, nor 
mutilating of our nice combs, as we (lo where we cut out 
queen cells. When the queens are old enough to begin to 
gnaw out. they can easily be heard by holding the comb 
of cells, next to the ear, and as they are ready to introduce 
as soon as they bezin to cut out the caps, they may be 
safely taken out with a sharp pen knife, and put at once 
where wanted. They sometimes kill each other when 
crawling about in the nursery, but not often unless there 
are bees present. We have founda half dozen or more 
crawling about peaceably together on first going out in 
the morning, but they would be certain to kill sach other, 
if left until a few hours older. Price of nursery with 
lamp large enough to burn several days, $5,00. 


SECTION HONEY BOXES. 


iy q 


c Fr ¢ 
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SECTION BOXES AND THEIR POSITON IN THE HIVE. 


The above cut and the cuts on the cover, will make 
every thing plain, almost without explanation. As we 
send a complete section box with nice strip of fdn., and 

rinted directions for fastening it in the frames, by mail 
or 5c., we will not attempt any description here. The 
cut on the left, shows one of the broad frames containing 
8 sections, and A, A,are the ends of the hive, B, B, are 
the end strips that are nailed under the cover of the hive, 
aad D, is the cover itself, before being nailed on to B. B. 
C, C, shows the shoulders that hold the cover on the up- 
per stories. while the bevels hold it securely in place, and 
exclude rain and wind. 


SECTION BOXES IN THE FLAT, PER 1,000. 
Any dimensions not exceeding 2x5x5....+..-+00-+00+ 10 00 
The above is 50 cubic inches; for larger sizes add 10c 
r 1,000 for each additional cubic inch or fraction of an 
inch, outside measure. Extra prices for less than 500, 
Just right to fit in L. frames, 2x44x4K.....- cos OD 
Sample by mail with fdn...... sesercee eeuseee 5 
If the grooving for holding the fdn. is omitted, 25¢ less 
per 1,000. Sections weigh from 7 to 10 lbs per 100. 
10 | L. frame made 2 inches broad to hold 8 sections 5 
25 | The same with 8 sections............+- Kiana 3 
25 | The same furnished with fdn. starters all ready 
for the bees........- diutéiaadiee dunes “eauedces 
Adding tin separators to either of the above will in- 
crease the price 5c, and the postage 6c. 

















SECTION BOX. 
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THE SMOKER I PREFER. 
THE SIMPLICITY SMOKER. 


It don't tio over, never “ goes out,” makes nice rings of smoke to please the children, and there are “lots 
of other nice things about it that I can not think of now. When you get one, you will know all about them. 
It is, in fact. such hard work to make it go out at all, that we have been obliged to add a damper to it since 
the engraving was made. You can burn anything in it, chips, “*patent right hives” that you do not want, 
stove wood, corn cobs, &c., &c. The nicest material I have ever used, is peat, but ours is all gone, and I don’t 
know where to get any more. Very dry corn cobs, make a splendid smoke and last a long while, but ft is 
some trouble to light them the first time. After you have been using them, it vou extinguish them by means 
of the damper, you can light the charred fragments next time, with a match. You can chop the cobs in pieces 
with a hatchet, or let the chi!dren do it, and then keep them with some matches in a box where they will 
always be dry. Your smoker should also be kept in-doors out of the rain. but if you are sometimes careless, 
as Tam, and get some part of it broken or injured, we will sell you the different parts at the following prices - 
The postage is given in the left hand column. 


ee ee CUI osc gocnny sc ncccsndeacshinscchs Soeatheseee 15 
A larger size will be furnished if wanted, for 25c more. 

15 | Bellows complete.........scescecsees eveeo ees dae RE 

BOS ae SE FOE To ccc cccctnrdsusegaessssednensiessscenetcale 

3 | Leather for Bellows...... iipsnsbocbersceouswesae 

3 | Pair of steel springs..... hiecheowshoee 

1 Be OF FUE OND n cccnnbedtasnceiec cohedcdecdegdesscvesucesile 


After vou have bonuzht one smoker, if you want another for your neighbor. we will give you 10 per cent ol. 
If you will buy a whole dozen, and take them all at one time, you may have them for 50c each, and that is the 
very best we can doin the way of wholesaling. 

P. S.—If you wish to see the revolving rings. get something that will make a perfect cloud of smoke, peat is 
best, and tap briskly on the bottom board. When you can get the knack of it, you can have the air full of 
them, all spinning away like There! I almost forgot one more idea. Whenever the children get stub- 
born and really need punishing——on a second thought, I think I won’t te!! it after all. 


- 








